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LEAR and instant voice communication between yard offices 

and switch engine crews, in any yard or switching area, is 
provided by the ‘‘Union’’ Yard Communication System, whether 
engines are standing or in motion. Classification and switching 
are expedited and more work per freight car and switching 
engine is made possible. Car handling delays in yards and 
switching areas are reduced. 

Acceleration of classification and switching is necessary 
today more than ever. The advantages gained from installation 
of this effective communication system are explained in our 
Bulletin No. 158 copies of which we shall be glad to supply 
upon request. 








FEATURES: 
. Instructions are given directly in speech. 
. Communication may be one-way or two-way. 


. One-way equipment is portable and may be quickly transferred from one 
locomotive to another. 


. One-way equipment can be converted to two-way by the addition of a 
few parts. 


. Communication is private. 


. The system is not subject to government radio regulation and no operating 
licenses or permits are required. 
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GEN. ORDER NO. 1: The divisions 
which the railroads must pay the trucks, 
- to which the ODT 10-ton minimum car- 
" foad order will force them to divert 1.c.l., 
| will, on some traffic, leave the roads holding 
the bag—without even their out-of-pocket 








fends the railroads against apparently (and 
only apparently) wasteful use of equipment, 
but it does not protect the trucks against 
waste by requiring them to divert their 
uneconomic tonnage to the rails. These are 
some of the deficiencies of the order—cited 
in the leading editorial herein as reasons 
why the ODT ought to follow the advice of 
the president of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards, and postpone 
making the order mandatory till fall. 














® 
PEGLER FOR TRAFFIC CZAR: 
In his syndicated article dated at Tucson 
on April 8, Westbrook Pegler drew at- 
tention to the great trucks which ply the 
highways in that region—some of them 
with “as many as 22 huge tires on the 
ground,” on which they “tear over moun- 
tain and desert at high speed.” Mr. Pegler 
reports that at 50 m. p. h. rubber wears 
out three times as fast as at 25 m. p. h. 
The ODT could, seemingly, make advan- 
tageous use of Mr. Pegler’s specialized 
knowledge in its division of traffic move- 
ment; because that division is now working 
















2S on the assumption that transportation will 
is be conserved by removing freight from box 
cars which will then move empty, and using 
or it to take more truck-miles out of our 
ig dwindling rubber supply. 
@ 
.) LET’S NOT EXAGGERATE: The 
id flaws in General’ Order No. 1 are so ele- 
mentary and so flagrant that the tempta- 
tion is strong to condemn the whole scheme 
ry as a piece of typical impractical political 
impertinence. The editorial viewpoint 
yn adumbrated herein falls far short of such 
ur condemnation. If there is anything about 


which transportation and shipping men are 
ly unanimous, it is on the necessity for far 
greater efficiency in equipment utilization 
—but on the part of trucks as well as the 
railroads; and real economy, not just rail- 
roading for the production of spectacular, 
though meaningless, statistics. The ODT 
deserves helpful collaboration because it 
has had the courage to tackle this vital and 
grievously difficult job. But it is hard to 


he collaborate with a fellow who already 
knows all the answers without outside as- 
ia sistance; and who believes, not only that 


Rome can be built in a day, but that it is 
going to be. 
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TRAIN ACCIDENTS UP: In Febru- 





ng 





proximately 61 per cent more than last 
year. Nobody can feel complacent about 
such an increase. On the other hand, a 
larger number of mishaps is not to be 
wondered at, when it is considered that 
Opportunities for accidents rise in much 
greater ratio than the increase in the nutn- 
4 ber of trains. For instance, take a branch 
| line on which only one round-trip train 
| Tuns—and you have only a derailment 













expense covered. The order zealously de- _ 


ary there were 1,005 train accidents—ap- ° 


The Week at a Glance 


hazard. Put another train on that line 
and you not only double the derailment 
hazard, but you take on the potentiality 
of two daily collisions. It is natural that 
accidents should increase in greater ratio 
than traffic, just as it is that they should 
fall off more than traffic, when the latter 
subsides. 

@ 
WAR MAINT. OF TRACK: Ma- 
chinery developed in highway building can 
work wonders in saving money, men and 
time in track maintenance. Specific infor- 
mation as to what and how is revealed in 
a paper by Chief Engineer Perlman of the 
Rio Grande, published in these pages. Seems 
to your non-technical scout that this is the 
kind of information that will come in handy 
at a time like now, with material and men 
shy and heavy traffic calling for top-notch 
track. But this isn’t all Mr. Perlman re- 
veals that is helpful and exciting. He tells 
some things about his road’s technical re- 
search, especially that having to do with 
the track structure. Any design or method 
has to prove itself in the lab or in critical 
service tests, to acquire “economic security” 
on the Rio Grande. 

e 
JAPS AS SECTION BOSSES: Maybe 
you knew all about Jap boys, graduated 
from American engineering schools, having 
had section bossing jobs in the West dur- 
ing the "Twenties—but it was news to your 
attention-caller when Mr. Perlman made 
the fact known in his paper. These fellows 
had a specialty of bidding in jobs where 
there were plenty of tunnels, bridges, can- 
yons—and they elaborately sketched every- 
thing. Back in those days these crafty ver- 
min flattered us into showing all we had, 
by making us believe what they were doing 
was getting familiar with the results of our 
superior brains, so they could imitate us 
at home. And all the time what they were 
really doing was mapping everything down 
to the track spikes. 

) 
OFF-LINE OFFICES OK: Some of 
the fellows in off-line traffic offices have 
been worrying for fear the ODT might 
blot them out. Mr. Eastman has written 
to the roads that he has no such present 
intention. On the contrary, the ODT di- 
rector believes these offices can be of 
considerable value, “if used as service and 
expediting agencies.” It might be a good 
time, too—as other industries are doing—to 
use some of the spare time that salesmen 
now have to teach them more about the 
business; knowledge which will come in 
handy when strenuous competition revives. 


AUSTRALIA’S GAGES: There have 
been many maps of Australia published 
recently in the popular press—most of them 
showing that continent’s railroads. But 
none of them has revealed our ally’s fun- 
damental transportation difficulty, i. e., the 
diversity of its railway gages—necessitating 
several trans-shipments in any real long 
haul. A map herein makes this clear. 
Which shows one of the things which hap- 


pens when economics is subordinated to’ 


politics in developing transportation. 
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“ALL-OUT” PRODUCTION?: A lot 
of unthinking people in this country be- 
lieve that transportation capacity, like 
political freedom, is a. gift of nature and 
doesn’t require effort or sacrifice. Some 
of these dullards are on WPB, as witness 
the miserly allotments they think they are 
going to get away with for railroad equip- 
ment during the balance of the year. Even 
a magician has to have a hat before he 
can pull a rabbit out of it. Airplane parts, 
guns, soldiers and minimum civilian sup- 
plies need cars to ride in and engines to 
pull the cars—else “all out” production 
will just be for storage. 

a 
EASTMAN TELLS THEM: The rail- 
roads are not publicly protesting, so far as 
we have heard, at the puny tools which the 
WPB proposes to give them to do the 
world’s biggest transportation job. But 
ODT Director Eastman pulls no punches in 
letting his candid opinion be known: (see 
news pages for details). Mr. Eastman 
ought to be on WPB—and your observer’s 
prediction is that those fellows will con- 
tinue to fumble their transportation func- 
tion until either Eastman or some other 
equally-competent transportation man _ is 
made a board member. 

® 
JUSTICE BY EAR: Over in the 
news pages herein we print a report of a 
speech by Wayne Morse of the War Labor 
Board, defining the “policy” of that board 
in settling labor disputes which may rise 
during the war. Maybe your reporter is 
just dumb, but he was unable to lay his 
hand on any principle in the Dean’s speech 
which would give a litigant before the 
board a hint as to the probable outcome of 
his case. It is this kind of uncertainty, of 
course, which breeds disputes. The Dean 
won't have any truck with “precedent.” 
What the board is going to do is apply 
“flexible policies and procedures.” 

B 


OPA GETS A NO: The railroads have 
politely denied the spectacular and officious 
demand (made on March 13) by the Office 
of Price Administration, that they forego 
the recent freight rate increases. They 
painstakingly explain, in ABC terms— 
which ought to be understandable even to 
an OPA schoolboy—why they can’t see 
going along with the OPA policy of at- 
tacking effects instead of causes. The fact 
of the matter is that the Price Administra- 
tion is staffed by a lot of political econo- 
mists (with the accent just where we have 
placed it). They sat around complacently 
and did nothing while wages skyrocketed. 
Now that the inevitable result of their 
academic timidity has occurred, they run 
around in panic trying to find a goat. 
a 


N. H. DIESEL-ELECTRICS: Inten- 
sive use characterizes the operation of 
freight-and-passenger Diesel-electric loco- 
motives which the New Haven is placing 
in operation between Boston and New 
Haven. An illustrated article herein de- 
scribes these locomotives and shows how 
they are scheduled to secure maximum 
daily mileage. 
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eeewith Good Intentions 


We have so far been unable to locate anybody with 
an adequate knowledge of the circumstances who op- 
poses Mr. Eastman’s objective in issuing ODT Gen- 
eral Order No. 1. It has been almost as hard to find 
anybody who believes that the order, as it stands, will 
achieve that objective. 

As all transportation people know, there are two 
schools of thought on the proper method to secure 
greater efficiency in |. c. 1. handling, viz., those who 
look with a friendly eye on pooling or forwarder oper- 
ations, and the “let’s do it ourselves” group. Adherents 
to the former opinion, naturally, are somewhat more 
favorably inclined toward the order than the latter. But 
there are some aspects of this drastic command which 
cannot be viewed without deep concern by either group. 

The blight on the attainment of over-all efficiency in 
every large organization is the over-zealous specialist, 
who seeks to orient the entire enterprise to the attain- 
ment of spectacular ratios in his own department. 
It is the function of the top executive in an organiza- 
tion to quell the zeal of departmental specialists, when 
they may reasonably be suspected of a tendency to sac- 
rifice the good of the whole to a spectacular display for 
a part. Mr. Eastman has a similar duty toward the 
entire transportation industry—that is to promote its 
over-all efficiency in contributing to the war effort. 

Observance of a minimum of 10 tons would pro- 
mote efficient equipment utilization in many cases and 
detract from it in others (for example where there is 
a large normal outbound movement of empty equip- 
ment). The General Order itself recognizes the in- 
applicability of these minima where empty refrigerators 
are involved. There are hundreds of local situations 
where other classes of cars are moving empty out- 
bound, and which would promote equipment economy 
if even 1,000-Ib. loads could be found for them. How, 
for instance, about the heavy movement of empty cars 
out of the Los Angeles area? 


Better Uses for Supervisors’ Time 


Unless there is to be a multitude of exceptions to 
this order—with all the conferring, wiring, letter-writ- 
ing and other waste of precious supervisory time which 
these entail—the 10-ton rule will produce a spectacular 
figure of average 1. c. 1. loads per car—but with a net 
result probably contributing more to Mr. Turney’s self- 
satisfaction than to genuine over-all transportation effi- 
ciency for the war effort. 

Mr. Turney’s originality and energy must be ad- 


mired. There are many who may feel somewhat less 
enthusiasm for the degree to which he—so able a 


‘ partisan in peace-time—has succeeded in realizing that 


his client is now Uncle Sam. His order would require 
a railroad to divert 9 tons of merchandise to a truck 
line for a 100-mile haul, and pay the trucker 36 cents 
per truck-mile for the service. In the event that a box 
car were “going that way empty anyhow,” Mr. Turney 
would create 200 unnecessary truck-miles, with no sav- 
ing in car-miles; inadvertently no doubt, he would de- 
plete railroad earnings and augment those of the trucks. 


Questionable Divisions 


The prescribed divisions will, in many cases, leave the 
railroads holding the bag even for their out-of-pocket 
expense. The rigid restrictions on railroads, with no 


_ similar control of trucks, will mean that the shipper 


who wants to be sure of getting his shipment through 
on time will prefer truck to rail transportation. The 
shipping habit thus engendered will be very convenient 
for truck revenues—especially after the war is over— 
but it may do just the opposite of conserving war-time 
transportation. 

General Order No. 1 does not attempt to curb long- 
hauls by trucks (which is a form of transportation 
waste which, because of the rubber shortage, stands in 
even more urgent need of correction than light-loading 
and short-hauling by the railroads). 

The foregoing observations are not intended to re- 
flect on the sincerity of purpose either of Mr. Turney 
or anybody else in the ODT, nor on the necessity, both 
for drastically increasing the intensity of utilization of 
1. c. 1. equipment—and more regard for economy in 
the division of traffic between rail and highway. The 
very fact that the ODT has set out, however unsteadily, 
on this path entitles it to the prayerful good wishes of 
the whole transportation and shipping community. 

But the problem is too big for one man to try to 
solve all by himself. Calling in a few transportation 
and shipping people for a hurried pro forma “confer- 
ence”—and then changing only a couple of commas in 
the original order—scarcely constitutes enlisting the 
brains of the industry. A. W. Vogtle, who must have 
as accurate a “feel” of the national shippers’ pulse as 
any man in the country, has urged that the effective 
date of the mandatory order be postponed till fall—to 
see what can be accomplished by co-operative action 
in the interim. What well-informed transportation man 
would care to deny the wisdom of such counsel ? 
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Hours and Wages for 
Continuous Operation 


In connection with the heated discussion of the 40- 
hour week in industry, attention has been directed to 
the fact that, generally speaking, there is no such limi- 
tation on the hours of work on the railroads—where 
continuous operation of the kind urged upon the war in- 
dustries has always prevailed. Overtime at penalty rates 
on the railroads, in the branches where operations are 
continuous (such, for instance, as in train service) is 
paid only where daily hours are excessive. There is 
no distinction in wage rates among Sundays, holidays, 
and other days of the week. In the shops, and other 
departments where operations are, as a rule, suspended 
on Sundays and certain recognized holidays, penalty 
overtime is paid when employees are called to duty on 
days of normal shut-down. 


When 7-Day Operation Is Necessary, 
Why Penalize It? 


The goal which many of the war industries are aim- 
ing at appears to be that which has always obtained 
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to be those operating local freight trains. Crews of 
passenger trains and through freight trains worked 
comparatively short weekly hours, and their overtime 
earnings at penalty rates were not substantial. 

The table discloses, for example, that passenger en- 
gineers worked, on the average-only 33.4 hours per 


week “straight time’—and of their average weekly 


earnings totaling $82.65, only $5.85 was penalty over- 
time (representing, probably, less than two hours of 
actual work). These employees, therefore, averaged, 
probably, very little more than 35 hours of actual serv- 
ice, which, for compensation totaling $82.65, cannot be 
considered otherwise than favorable—both as to hours 
and wages. Or consider through freight. conductors. 
Their weekly “straight time” hours in December, 1941, 
averaged 40.4. They received, on the average, $7.70 
in penalty overtime (representing, probably, about 334 
hours of actual service). For service hours totaling 
about 44 in a week, they received $64.30 in compensa- 
tion. Such railroad experience seems clearly to in- 
dicate that it is possible for an industry which operates 
24 hours a day and 7 days a week to deal most gen- 
erously with its employees, both as to hours and wages 
—without the arbitrary payment of penalty overtime 








Weekly Hours and Earnings of Train and Engine Service Employees in December, 1941 


‘Passenger Conductors 
Through Freight Conductors 
Local Freight Conductors 
Passenger Baggagemen 
Passenger Brakemen 


Avg. Avg. Avg. 
Straight Straight 

Time Time 
Hourly Weekly per 

Earnings Week 

$70.25 $4.95 

56.60 7.70 

16.00 


3.20 
3.65 


Overtime Avg. 

Earnings Total 
Weekly 

Compensation 


Avg. 
Weekly 
Hrs. 
Straight 





Through Freight Brakemen 
Local Freight Brakemen 
Passenger Engineers 
Through Freight Engineers 
Local Freight Engineers 


5.65 





Passenger Firemen 
Through Freight Firemen 
Local Freight Firemen 


—. 


Note: These averages have been obtained by dividing the totals of hours and compensation for all employees in each class, by the number of 
employees actually working at mid-month; monthly figures expressed in weekly equivalents by dividing by 4.43. The resulting averages thereby re- 
flect the results of full-time employment, and do not take into account hours or earnings as distorted by partial absenteeism. 








in train service on the railroads—namely continuous 
operation, 24 hours a day and seven days a week. 
Where it is necessary for an industry to work on this 
basis, the logic of the case would seem to call for 
arrangements which will discourage excessive hours of 
labor in any one day; and thereafter to look to local 
adjustments to see to it that each man has at least 
one day of rest in seven. 
That railroad train and engine service employees 
have not suffered, either from unduly long hours or 
inadequate wages, from an arrangement which does not 
automatically award them penalty overtime after 40 
hours, or penalize Sunday and holiday work, is amply 
borne out by the figures in the accompanying table, 
which shows wages and hours of labor in December, 
1941. The only classes of employees who worked 
fairly long hours at “straight” time (and who also 
earned substantial overtime at penalty rates) are’ seen 


for Sunday and holiday work, or for work in excess 
of 40 hours weekly, 


Railroads Not Free From Arbitrary Charges 


It would not be accurate to assume from these figures, 
however, that railroad wages do not include payments 
to employees at burdensome rates. Train and engine 
service employees are paid, either by the mile or the 
hour “whichever exceeds.” For example, a freight 
conductor in through freight service is paid (in the 
East and Southeast) $7.82 for 100 miles or 8 hours 
“whichever exceeds.” . If the train on which such an 
employee were working traveled 100 miles in exactly 
8 hours, the employee’s compensation would be at the 
approximate rate of 98 cents per hour. But the aver- 
age freight train travels much faster than that, so, as 
the table discloses, the actual straight time hourly earn- 
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ings of through freight conductors in December were 
$1.40—or more than 40 per cent above the presumptive 
hourly rate. As train speeds have increased in recent 
years (freight trains traveled 25 per cent faster in 
1941 than in 1929), train and engine service employees 
have earned their “day’s” wages in proportionately less 
hours of work. 

This higher train speed is the result, not of notably 
greater skill or harder work on the part of train serv- 
ice employees—but, rather, of large investments of new 
capital in better track, superior rolling stock, improved 
signals; and in constantly improving managerial con- 
trol. In other industries, where such “piece work” is 
the rule—an improvement in machines is usually fol- 
lowed by an increase in the output required of each 
employee per dollar of compensation. This has not 
been the case on the railroads—so the benefits flowing 
from higher train speeds have, toa large extent, been re- 
tained by the employees, rather than shared with others 
who have contributed toward making them possible. 

Then, too, there are the so-called “full crew” laws in 
train and engine service (arbitrarily requiring the em- 
ployment of supernumerary employees) and the “feath- 
erbed rules” (forbidding, for example, in some in- 
stances, crews of road trains to do switching at local 
stations—thereby requiring the provision of a local 
switch engine and crew, drawing eight hours’ wages 
where, perhaps, there may be only two hours of work 
to do). 

When these rules and the method of compensation 
are taken into account, the railroad industry cannot 
claim that it is free from costs—which it must perforce 
reflect in charges to its customers—which are closely 
parallel in character to the penalty rates for weekly 
hours over 40 in war industries, which are adding un- 
reasonably to the cost of the munitions of war which 
the American taxpayers are buying. On the other 
hand, it may at least be said that, where excessive 
payments are exacted by the railway unions, they do 
not levy them in a manner to penalize the industry be- 
cause it does not close down a couple of days a week. 

If the country for political reasons must tolerate 
being shaken down by the unions, these latter might 
at least be asked to change the character of the tribute 
they levy, so as not to discourage continuous operation 
of the munitions industries. 


Block System for 
Medium Traffic Lines 


Within recent months, following the occurrence of 
collisions between trains, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued orders directing several railroads to 
show cause why a block system should not be installed. 
These orders refer specifically to a “block signal sys- 
tem,” and according to a strict interpretation of the 
wording, a railroad is permitted to choose between auto- 
matic block and manual block. From the order, it may 
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be assumed that if automatic block is provided for pro- 
tection, the practice of authorizing train movements by 
time-table and orders may be continued. However, if 
the railroad chooses to install manual block, the sig- 
naling and the method for authorizing train movements 


are specified in the order. The orders make no refer- 
ence to centralized traffic control; however, the Com- 
mission has heretofore prescribed rules for C. T. C., and 
it may be assumed that the installation of C. T. C. 
would be approved: 


What Is a “Block’’? 


Assuming that one of these railroads is considering 
manual block, various questions may be raised concern- 
ing the meaning to be applied to different terms, such 
as “a block.” In the final analysis, however, on single 
track, a manual block is the section of track between 
two block stations, over which train movements are 
authorized by signals at the block stations at the two 
ends of the block. Under this interpretation of the 
term “block,” meets between opposing trains at inter- 
mediate sidings at which no manual block stations are 
in service can be arranged only by one of the trains 
clearing at the intermediate siding before the other train 
is allowed to enter the block. The use of unattended 
“blind sidings” for meets, as is now the practice on 
some roads, would seem to be unacceptable to the Com- 
mission, and the establishment of a full-time manual 
block office at each siding will involve such a large in- 
crease in operating expenses that the installation of 
automatic block or centralized traffic control can read- 
ily be justified on a line which handles any consider- 
able amount of traffic. 

The installation of automatic block signaling would 
comply with the order of the Commission, but such a 
system would necessitate continuance of the practice of 
authorizing train movements by time-tables and train 
orders. On the other hand, the installation of cen- 
tralized traffic control, including semi-automatic sig- 
nals for authorizing train movements, has the advan- 
tage of saving considerable train time because of the 
delays inherent in time-table and train order operation, 
regardless of whether automatic block is provided. 


20-30 Daily Trains Justify Complete C.T.C. 


On a railroad which has a traffic ranging from 20 
to 30 or more trains a day over a single track line, com- 
plete centralized traffic control, including power switches 
and the standard arrangement of signals, is justified and 
should be installed. During the 30-day period preced- 
ing January 19, one of the roads which has been or- 
dered to show cause why “an adequate block system” 
should not be installed, handled an average of 17.4 
movements daily over the territory involved in the 
accident. Undoubtedly this average is high, because of 
the heavy traffic now being handled, and in more nor- 
mal times might approximate eight to ten train move- 
ments daily. 

The problem, therefore, as applied to this medium 
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volume of traffic, is to plan a semi-automatic signaling 
arrangement and controls which can be installed at a 
cost which is comparable with or not much in excess 
of the cost for complete absolute permissive automatic 
block signaling. Much thought has been given to this 
problem during the last two years. For illustration, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific installed 
semi-automatic signaling, without power switches, on 
60 miles of single track between Manilla, Iowa, and 
Council Bluffs, at a cost of only a few hundred dollars 
more pet mile than for automatic signaling alone. 
Another feature of the Milwaukee installation is the 
equipping of only certain sidings with complete semi- 
automatic signaling for the operation of through trains, 
whereas the short sidings were equipped with semi- 
automatic signals for leave-siding moves only. Fur- 
thermore, the over-all station-to-station blocks extend 
between the major sidings. 

In brief, this practice reduced the number of signals 
required and effected certain economies in control 
apparatus. 

Since the Milwaukee project was planned, attention 
has been called to methods for the further simplification 
of semi-automatic signaling, as for example, on page 335 
of the Railway Age for August 30, 1941. More re- 
cently, schemes have been developed which provide all 
the local field controls between sidings, by the use of 
track circuits, thus eliminating line wires for such pur- 
poses. Furthermore, one of these schemes utilizes nor- 
mally de-energized track circuits, thus obviating the 
use of a line circuit for power distribution to inter- 
mediate signals and track circuits. The saving effected 
by the reduction in line wires is about $400 per mile, 
as compared with the Milwaukee project. 

Thus, if these new simplified signaling arrangements 
and new circuit schemes are incorporated in a project, 


the cost approximates that for complete automatic block © 


signaling, the variations depending on the number of 
sidings and other local conditions. Therefore, where 
increased track capacity is required as a part of the 
war program, as explained in detail in an editorial in 
the issue of April 4, the logical procedure is to plan for 
C, T. C., and to furnish the materials on a priority 
basis. 


Substitute Materials 


The Association of American Railroads, with full 
appreciation of the opportunity to co-operate with the 
War Production Board, was quick to recognize the 
great extent and value of the assistance the railroads 
could render in our national war production program 
by attempting to find substitutes for those materials, the 
supply of which is not adequate to cover both war and 
civilian requirements. Mechanical department officers, 
generally, responded promptly to the requests for co- 
operation and went forward with commendable initia- 
tive and vigor in setting up conservation and replace- 
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ment programs which extend even to the most insig- 
nificant applications of scarce materials. A few ounces 
saved on one piece of equipment may seem trivial but 
it bulks large when multiplied by a considerable num- 
ber of units. 

A large amount of copper is used on a modern steam 
locomotive. Analyzed and listed in detail, down to 
the smallest part on all classes of mechanical equipment, 
it became apparent almost immediately that while it 
would not be an easy task, the copper alloy parts could 
in a number of places be replaced by materials which 
are more readily available. The same thing proved to 
be true of rubber, special steels, tin, nickel, and other 
strategic and source materials. 

Typical of the manner in which the problem is being 
tackled is the program on one large railroad. Promptly 
upon the call to action by President Pelley of the A. 
A. R. early last December, the mechanical department 
officers of that railroad, after making some preliminary 
surveys, went into a huddle. It was found that known 
savings could be made by the mechanical department, 
based on the requirements for the last quarter of 1941, 
of well over half a million pounds of copper. This was 
based on the use of modified designs of journal bear- 
ings on freight and passenger cars, locomotives and 
tenders; by substituting gun iron with babbitt inserts 
on crosshead shoes; by a substantial reduction in the 
use of sheet copper on cars and locomotives; discon- 
tinuance of copper bearing steel sheets on cars and 
locomotives; substitution whenever possible of iron or 
steel for brass and bronze bar stocks; and through the 
substitution of iron, steel or other suitable and less- 
acutely-scarce materials for such parts as firebox sup- 
port plates, cab window and windshield frames, and 
tank valve seats. 

It is estimated that a 50 per cent further saving in 
copper may be made by substitutes that are now in 
process of being tested and tried out. 

Shortly after the conference detailed instructions 
were issued over the system as to how each of the sug- 
gestions was to be followed up. A round-up made 
recently indicated the progress that was being made 
and it was quite considerable. Other scarce materials 
are being treated in like manner; this is especially true 
of rubber, alloy steels, tin, etc. 

Difficult and baffling problems are being encountered. 
Substitutes themselves, which at first seemed readily 
available, may fade out of the picture. Redesigning 
parts to use substitute materials sometimes interjects 
problems which are difficult or seemingly impossible of 
solution without too much sacrifice in other respects. 
Nevertheless the program is being pressed forward 
vigorously, and real and substantial results are being 
achieved. 


The “box,” dealing with questions of ~ | 

importance from a traffic standpoint, 

usually appearing in this space will be 
found on page 754 
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Research and Machines — Key 
to Track Maintenance in War" 


A plan to conserve man power and materials and to strengthen 
the railroads’ competitive position — Also a warning of 
railroad sabotage and a plan for combating it 


By A. E. 


Perlman 


Chief Engineer, Denver & Rio Grande Western 


ODAY, men and materials are being rigidly. ra- 
I tioned. Each day they become more difficult to 
obtain. And daily as the war program gets under 
way, the load upon our transportation facilities increases. 
It is now vital that our railways be fully and adequately 
maintained. We cannot fail our nation at this time. 
Difficult going has never made the American rail- 
roader. slow his pace. During the depression years of 
the early ’thirties, he kept the railroads safe and efficient. 
He learned new ways of maintaining his properties which 
saved hundreds of millions of dollars for the railroads. 
And today—to help win the war—we must conserve man 
power and materials as never before. 


Modern Machines and Research 


This can best be done through the use of modern ma- 
chinery and intensive research. For modern machinery 
can help us increase our production per man-hour, and 
research will permit us to lengthen the life of the mate- 
rials we now use. It will aid us to find new designs 
which will reduce the amount of material necessary, or 
help us find new materials more adaptable to our use. 





* An address presented before the Metropolitan Maintenance of Way 
Club, New York. 
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Fatigue failures each year take a large toll of our ma- 
terials. Their elimination would substantially reduce 
our requirements for new materials. The four major 
causes of fatigue failures are defects in design, fabrica- 
tion, metallurgy and handling in service, and, with the 
research facilities now available, great progress is being 
made in their elimination. A few specific examples may 
better illustrate my point. 

In 1936, we ordered for test a few hundred special 
joint bars, and before long noticed several fatigue fail- 
ures developing. To trace them from their earliest in- 
ception, we used a portable Magnaflux, which indicated 
incipient fractures before they could be detected by eye. 
We went beyond the test track and examined several 
miles of track in which our standard bars had been placed 
only eight months before. Eighty per cent of these 
standard bars tested with the Magnaflux showed signs 
of fatigue failure. By immediately grinding out the 
cracks before they had the opportunity to progress to a 
point of failure or to where the bars could not be re- 
formed, it was possible for us to retain them all in 
service. 

We were very much puzzled and began for the first 
time the photo-elastic studies which were to be of such 
great help in the design of much of our equipment. These 
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studies showed that even by the normal tightening of the 
bolt, the design of the bar was such that stresses con- 
centrated at a knife edge along the top and bottom. 
These stresses were greatly increased when live loads 
were applied to the rail. They were shown to be con- 
centrated at exactly the points in the bars where cracks 
were occurring in the field. 

After showing these results to some of our neighbor- 
ing railroads, they canvassed their properties and found 
the same failures to be occurring. The manufacturer of 
the bar immediately took steps to rectify the design. In 
its investigation, the company studied the results ob- 
tained from the photo-elastic work in our laboratory, and 
then equipped a laboratory of its own. 

Our own work has opened new horizons to us and we 
hope to develop a bar which will give the greatest sup- 
port to the joint with the minimum amount of material. 
We think that in the photo-elastic method we have a 
short cut for solving the perplexing questions of length, 
spacing of bolt holes, and the many other problems in 
rail-splice design which for years have been the subject 
of studies by trial and error methods. 


Problems in Rail Design 


Photo-elastic methods are also proving helpful in the 
solution of our problems in rail design. About two years 
ago our roadmasters reported what appeared to us to be 
an unusually large number of split webs in 112-Ib. R. E. 
section rail, which had been in the track less than a 
year. We examined a number of these rails with the 
Magnaflux and found failures occurring along the neutral 
axis in the web of the rail, parallel to the base, which, 
after progressing some distance parallel to the base, 
turned either up into the head or down into the base. 
They were particularly bad failures because they could 
not be detected by the rail detector car or by the block 
signals. These failures occurred on both tangent track 
and curves. They had no recurring intervals in their 
spacing ; hence, it was evident that the failures could not 
be attributed to defective equipment. 

The cant of our tie plates was 1 in 40, and the tread 
of the wheels was 1 in 20. We noticed that the edges 
of the balls of the rails on the gage side were shiny 
from carrying a large proportion of the load, leading us 
to believe that there were large eccentric vertical loads 
on the rails, since they had not yet worn down to the 
contour of the wheel. Photo-elastic studies in the labo- 
ratory showed that, with these eccentric vertical loads, 
the webs of the rails were being over-stressed at the 
points where failures were occurring. With the assistance 
of the late Professor A. N. Talbot and G. M. Magee, re- 
search engineer of the Association of American Railroads, 
strip gages were used in the field to determine the stresses 
encountered under actual load conditions, and they 
checked very closely with our findings in the laboratory. 


A New Rail Section? 


To overcome these failures, we have increased the 
thickness of the web of our 112-lb. rail—so that we now 
have a 115-lb. section. This, however, is merely a tem- 
porary measure, for the photo-elastic studies showed a 
curious result. We had always believed that the web 
should be thicker near the bottom than near the top, but 
our studies in the laboratory showed that just the op- 
posite should be true. Back in 1931, Messrs. Timo- 
shenko and Langer,* who made an analysis of stresses 

* Stephon Timoshenko, professor of theoretical and applied mechanics, 


Stanford University, and Langer, research engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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in railroad track for the Westinghouse laboratories, 
reached the same conclusions through mathematical com- 
putations which they had made. But railroad engineers, 
so long accustomed to present rail design, did not take 
these calculations seriously. We now feel so certain of 
these calculations that we are planning a new design of 
rail which should increase its strength and save material. 
We had intended rolling some of this new section for 
test, but the war makes it imperative that rail sections 
be standardized until after the conflict is over. At that 
time, we will undoubtedly see a rail section appear in 
which the web is thinner toward the base than it is 
above the neutral axis. 

Fatigue failures due to improper fabrication can, to a 
large extent, be eliminated. We have found in the labo- 
ratory that rough edges or sharp corners are stress rais- 
ers. At one time our railroad used a 1-in. rod for spring 
switches. Since breaks occurred through the bolt holes 
we went to 1%-in. rods. The rods kept right on break- 
ing. Laboratory examinations showed that every one of 
the fatigue failures began at a sharp corner that had 
been left when the holes were drilled. We now make 
certain that the sharp edges are smoothed properly be- 


Research and Magnaflux Testing On the D. & R. G. W. Have 


Done Much to Detect Defective Equipment and to Bring About 
Improved Materials and Designs 


fore the rod is put into service, with the result that these 
failures have ceased. 


Unbelievable Results 


In the conservation of man power, modern equipment 
can accomplish almost unbelievable results. On the road 
with which I am connected the purchase of. $85,000 
worth of modern off-track crawler-type equipment five 
years ago has accomplished a saving of nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars annually in our operations. 
When this is translated into man-hours—for the saving 
was all in labor—it can readily be seen what can still be 
accomplished in this field. 

And yet the savings were not confined to better mainte- 
nance performance. The elimination of work trains 
meant that a number of delays to revenue trains were 
eliminated. Dispatchers could concentrate on dispatch- 
ing regular trains instead of putting out orders to work 
trains. Also, in cases of traffic interruptions, it is no 
longer necessary for us to restore the line by working 
only from both ends. The operations can be carried on 
at as many intermediate points as.can be worked to good 
advantage by available men and equipment. 
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The Extensive Army 
Camp and Ordnance 
Plant Construction 
About the Country 
Could Be Used to 
Large Advantage 
As a Training 
Grounds for Army 
Railway Construc- 
tion Troops 


As an example, last year cloudbursts brought down 
19 extensive wash-ins in six miles in Glenwood canyon. 
A few years ago, before we bought the crawler-type 
equipment, it would have been necessary to open the line 
by using a steam ditcher at each end. In the recent 
instance, using bulldozers at various points throughout 
the cloudburst area, the line was opened in less than a 
fourth the time that would have been required with the 
older type of equipment. Also, these same machines, 
equipped with winches, can work quickly and effectively 
in most situations involving traffic interruptions caused 
by derailments. Moreover, if such an expedient is 
found necessary, they can build a shoo-fly in record time 
so that traffic can be resumed long before it might be 
possible to clear a wreck. 

In programming our maintenance and improvement 
projects for the year, we schedule the work so that these 
machines will be available at strategic locations during 
the cloudburst season. 


Surface Only Scratched 


While we have only scratched the surface in our studies 
concerning modern materials and machines, the results 
obtained have been highly gratifying. And never in the 
past thirty years on our railroad has the ratio for ordi- 
nary maintenance been as low as during the last two 
years, in spite of the fact that during the depression 
years maintenance was sharply curtailed, while during 
the years in question we maintained our property fully 
and adequately. And by “fully and adequately” I mean 
that we have done more than merely raising low joints 
and lining track, for we must take into account the factor 
of obsolescence and keep pace with the rapidly expanding 


Modern Off - Track 
Work Equipment 
Obviates the Need 
for Work Trains and 
Avoids Interference 
with Traffic 
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forms of transportation in other fields when planning our 
work for the year. 


Modern Highways vs. Ancient Railways 


The annual budgets of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion and the various state highway authorities include 
more than mere items for the patching up of worn sur- 
face coats. Each year substantial items are included for 
shortening distances and eliminating grades and curva- 
ture. Today trucks and busses can make better time 
between many important western centers than passenger 
or freight trains can. This is difficult for most of us 
to realize. It was for me, for the text books on trans- 
portation had taught me that the railroad is the prime 
mover of heavy bulk commodities for distances of over 
100 miles. And there appeared no reason te doubt the 
text books. Therefore, we were told, let the trucks take 
the 1. c. 1. from town to town; we would still have the 
coal and the grain and the lumber. 

Recently I met a “Pearl Harbor” of my own. One of 
the defense agencies asked me to study the method rec- 
ommended for transporting ore from a mine to the 
processing plant over 300 miles away. A railroad was 
in operation for 100 miles of that distance. And it was 
planned to rehabilitate an old line of railroad, which had 
been abandoned, for all but 30 miles of the remaining 
distance in order to haul the ore. 

A study of the line that was in operation showed the 
present cost per net ton-mile to be nearly four cents. 
This was due primarily to four mountain grades, heavy 
curvature, light rail and small power. Taking into 
account the fixed charges in connection with the rehabili- 
tation of the remainder of the line, the cost of hauling 
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the ore over the 300 miles by rail would have been 
$6.30 per ton, the transportation cost alone being $4.85 
per ton, with the remainder consisting of fixed charges. 

An entirely new and modern railroad could have been 
built, over which it would have been possible to haul 
the ore at a transportation cost of $3.00 per ton. But, 
considering the traffic to be handled, the fixed charges 
would have nearly doubled this cost. And this is where 
I received a jolt: A contract trucker made a bid of less 
than $5 per ton to haul the ore. Thus the rude awaken- 
ing: For it taught me that a line built to standards 40 
years old could not compete in transportation costs with 
modern Diesel trucks operated over recently-built high- 
ways. It gave, further, a clear indication that, even if a 
modern railroad were to be built, it could not compete 
with modern trucks operating on highways built without 
charge to them by the government, unless the density of 
traffic was great enough to overcome the handicaps im- 
posed by the fixed charges involved in the construction 
of the railroad line. 

Perhaps the complacency which I suddenly lost had 
another effect. It made me think that perhaps our gov- 
ernment and our armed forces do not yet realize the 
full importance of the railroads or of the railroad mainte- 
nance man in the winning of the war. For while the 
railroads are classified as a vital industry, they are not 
classified by the government as a defense industry. The 
ODT has not even been given a place on the WPB. 

A few days ago I was privileged to talk to an Amer- 
ican who had lived in Honolulu for thirteen years; who 
was in Hawaii on December 7. He said, “We had no 
fears on the night of December 6. We were protected 
by a large squadron of the Pacific fleet and no one was 
alarmed on Sunday morning when the bombings were 
begun. We thought them very realistic maneuvers. But 
‘ the Japanese knew where to strike—which hangars were 
full of planes and which were empty. Our Japanese 
milkman had a portable transmitter in his wagon and 
was informing enemy planes where to strike. Other 
Japanese whom we had trusted for years were also found 
giving assistance to the enemy.” “And,” the speaker 
continued, “don’t think it won’t happen here in the in- 
dustrial centers of the United States. They know where 
to strike just as they did in Hawaii.” 


Japanese Foremen-—and Spies 


The conversation brought back to me memories of the 
‘twenties when I worked in the Northwest. In those 
days we had Japanese section foremen—engineering 
graduates—who bid in sections on which were located 
tunnels, high bridges or narrow canyons. They were 
often seen making sketches, and would return to Japan 
frequently. We knew then, and know now, that they 
were here to obtain information for their government. 
And we know, and they know, how easily they could 
disrupt our transport facilities. 

At least once or twice during their lifetimes most rail- 
road men have seen major catastrophies strike their 
roads, and know what it means, even at a time when 
materials and machines are plentiful, to re-open the line. 
I have had a number of such experiences.on three rail- 
roads, and because the type of pile drivers and work 
equipment used by these roads required that the work 
be started at both ends and completed in the middle, it 
was necessary, in one instance, to wait two weeks at 
certain portions of a washed-out main line before a pile 
driver could be obtained. 

For this reason, it has been my hope that when this 
conflict started the Army Engineers would have avail- 
able an experienced group of track and bridge men 
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equipped with mobile crawler-type bulldozers, draglines, 
pile drivers, rail layers, and power bridge tools—an or- 
ganization which could put to shame that of the German 
army which daily repaired and converted to German 
gage 15 miles of Russian railroad. I hoped that they 
would have on hand an emergency stock of material at 
strategic locations which would include, say, 90-ft. pil- 
ing. Such piling, which is not carried in stock by most 
railroads, could be utilized if a particularly important 
steel structure were put out of commission. 


No Construction Troops 


You can well imagine, then, my great disappointment 
when reading these words in an address* delivered be- 
fore the American Society of Military Engineers on No- 
vember 12, 1941, by Lieutenant-Colunel Lewis T. Ross, 
chief, Railway Section, Engineer corps. I quote: 

“The manager, Military Railway service, has no con- 
struction troops under his direct control. New construc- 
tion is carried out by army and communications zone 
general engineer troops. I am alone among War De- 
partment officials in believing this to be a mistake. Rail- 
way Reserve officers also disagree with me. But this is 
not followed in the army of any other major power. 
It is doubtful if trained railway construction troops will 
be available on call or that labor will be available in 
sufficient quantity. I personally see considerable advan- 
tage in forming a nucleus, say two general service regi- 
ments, specially trained in railway construction, under 
the responsible using agency, the M. R. S. To these 
can be attached additional construction troops as needed.” 

I concur fully in. Colonel Ross’ views, but would go 
even further in carrying out his aims. During the last 
few months the railroads have been called upon to con- 
struct hundreds of miles of track on government prop- 
erty at defense plants. The plea by the War Depart- 
ment is, “You have the men and the machinery to do the 
job very quickly, and time is the essence at present. Do 
the job for us.” Why are these projects not perfect 
training grounds for a part of our army? Give it the 
materials and equipment to do the job and thereby per- 
fect an organization which could handle reconstruction 
work on short notice. We then would have a full com- 
plement of the most modern machinery, with men trained 
in its use, and emergency material on hand which one 
railroad—or even two. railroads—could not afford to 
carry. Then any major interruption to key transporta- 
tion facilities could be handled quickly and effectively. 

Perhaps the army has had observers in England where 
the motive power is light and where their wagons—or 
freight cars—are no heavier than our trucks, but men 
here who have battled floods, wash-ins, washouts, rock 
slides, hurricanes, and snow blockades know that it takes 
a fully experienced and well-equipped body of men to 
repair expeditiously the heavy-duty lines which American 
equipment necessitates. If such groups, with crawler- 
type bulldozers, drag-lines, shovels, pile drivers, rail 
layers, power bridge tools, and a stock of emergency 
material, were located at points where they could be 
quickly moved to vulnerable locations, we would be bet- 
ter equipped to handle with the precision of the Axis 
military machine the men and materiel so necessary to 
the winning of this war. | 

There is no room for complacency on the part of any 
one of us here. We must do our part in the war effort 
by keeping modern the: machines, methods and mate- 
rials—so vital to the task now lying before us. 


* This paper was abstracted in the Railway Age of January 24, 1942, 
page 257. 3 











Diesel-Electrics 


Alco-G. E. motive-power 
units move both kinds of 
trains every day with no 
relief power at terminals 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford now has 

l in service eight of a total of twenty 2,000-hp. 

Diesel-electric locomotives designed for mixed 
service, received on the New Haven between December, 
1941, and March, 1942. Each was placed in service on 
the same day delivery was taken. 

Enginemen of regular passenger and manifest freight 
trains, to which the new locomotives were assigned for 
their initial revenue hauls, were instructed by the road 
foreman of engines until qualified in their operation. 
As the locomotives were recently assigned, before the 
eighth unit was delivered, they comprised a pool of seven 
interchangeable 2,000-hp. units, all in through passenger 
and freight service between Boston, Mass., and New 
Haven, Conn., as single or double units, according to 
the size of the train. 

For easy identification, we may take the seven indi- 
vidual locomotive units A, B, C, D, E, F and G, and 
follow A through the cycle. 

At 8 a. m. unit A leaves South Station, Boston, on 
passenger train No. 7, The Murray Hill, arriving at 
New Haven, a distance of 157 miles, at 11:15 a. m. with 
stops at Providence, R. I., Westerly, Conn., New Lon- 
don and Saybrook. At 12:40 p. m., one hour and 
twenty-five minutes after the scheduled arrival at New 
Haven, unit A returns eastward with passenger train 
No. 188, the Pilgrim, arriving at Boston at 3:55 p. m., 
after five intermediate stops. Unit A then runs to the 
outbound Boston freight yard and couples on to a sym- 
bol freight train, designated NE-1, departing at 5:15 
p. m., one hour and twenty minutes after arrival in 
passenger service, due at New Haven, Water street 
yard, at 10:00 p. m. One hour later, at 11:00 p. m., 
unit A is scheduled to leave New Haven, Water street 
yard, with symbol freight train HB-2, due at Boston at 
3:50 a. m. On Sunday this unit covers train No. 27, 
the Merchants Limited, leaving Boston at 5:00 p. m, 
due at New Haven at 7:51 p. m., this in lieu of symbol 
freight train NE-1 which does not operate on Sunday. 

In a similar fashion units B and C operate through 
Boston-New Haven service on the following trains in 
sequence as listed: Passenger train No. 175, The 
Colonial, leaving Boston at 9:00 a. m. and arriving at 
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New Haven at 12:26 p. m., with five intermediate stops, 
returning on passenger train No. 14, the Bostonian, 
leaving New Haven at 1:30 p. m., one hour and four 
minutes after arrival at New Haven with train No. 175, 
and arrives at Boston at 4:45 p. m., with five inter- 
mediate stops. This double unit then runs to the out- 
bound Boston freight yard and couples to a symbol 
freight train, designated BG-3, leaving Boston at 6:15 
p. m. and arriving at Cedar Hill at 11:35 p. m. It re- 
turns on symbol freight train NE-2 leaving New Haven 
at 12:45 a. m., due to arrive at Boston at 6:10 a. m. 
where this unit lays over for servicing and again starts 
out on symbol freight train BH-1, The Cannonball, leav- 
ing Boston freight yard at 5:45 p. m., due at New Haven 
at 10:50 p. m. It leaves New Haven again on symbol 
freight train HB-4, leaving Cedar Hill yard at 11:30 
p. m., due at Boston at 7:15 a. m. where it turns to 
passenger train No. 11, The Park Avenue, leaving Bos- 
ton at 10:00 a. m. and arriving at New Haven at 1:10 
p.m. It then returns on passenger train No. 22, The 
Yankee Clipper, leaving New Haven at 2:25 p. m. and 
arriving at Boston at 5:30 p. m. It then runs to the 
outbound Boston freight yard and starts out in freight 
service on symbol freight train BO-1, leaving Boston at 
6:45 p. m. and arriving at Cedar Hill at 12:20 a. m., 
turning at New Haven to passenger train No. 4, the 
Narragansett, leaving New Haven at 3:00 a. m., due at 












Boston at 6:50 a.m. This unit then turns to the original 
cycle on train No. 175. 

Likewise units D and E, and F and G, follow the same 
cycle. This is the normal assignment of the pool as a 
whole. By rotation one set of two units will be serviced 
at Boston each day. 

While the schedules of the trains handled by the new 
locomotives were not revised with the introduction of 
the latter, performance of the schedules has been greatly 
improved. Officers of the road point out that regardless 
of the extremely short turn-around time allowed for the 
units, no relief power is provided at terminals. 

Hence, all operating personnel know that schedules 
must be maintained or else a later train in the other 
direction is likely to lack a locomotive. There is no ex- 
‘cuse for delaying a new Diesel. Dispatchers and yard- 
masters are expected to perform, and mechanical forces, 
as well, are faced with short servicing periods and can’t 
“pray over” the new units all day. As far as the new 
locomotives themselves are concerned, turn-around time 
could be shortened even further if it were not necessary 
to run around the test train-control loops at each ter- 
minal. 

The passenger trains which the Diesels haul are all 
heavy through runs between Boston and New York or 
Washington, D. C., and comprise as high as sixteen Pull- 
man, coach and head-end cars. Steam locomotives on 
the New Haven-Boston run take water from a spout at 
the Providence station on a sharp curve which necessi- 
tates enginemen pulling in very slowly and “inching her 
to the faucet.” The new locomotives permit a quick, 
smooth stop and show greatly increased acceleration out 
of the station. 

In freight service the new locomotives are hauling the 
“hot-shots” of the railroad, all of which are timed for 
close connections with other railroads. While operating 
schedules have not been modified, the Diesels eliminate 
a regular coal and water stop at Midway (near New 
London) and have substantially reduced actual running 
time. This improvement is due in part to the ability of 
the Diesel-electric to accelerate faster than steam loco- 
motives at slow and moderate speeds. The New Haven’s 
“Shore Line” is characterized by numerous long curves 
and draw bridges which require constant speed reduc- 
tions. The Diesel-electrics’ quick “pick-up” helps to 
overcome this operating handicap. 


General Characteristics of the Locomotives 


The locomotives were designed and built by the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company in cooperation with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. They consist of 2,000-hp. units 
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One of the six-Wheel 
Motor Trucks—The 
Motors Are Geared to 
the Outside Axles 


which are coupled for multiple-unit operation from the 
engineman’s cab at the front of the leading unit. There 
are two 1,000-hp. Diesel engines in each unit, all four 
engines being controlled by the throttle. The new 
locomotives are geared to travel at a top speed of 
80 m. p. h. 

Each locomotive unit is carried on two six-wheel 
swivel-type equalized trucks. These trucks are of the 
General Steel Castings Corporation’s design and are 
built with swing bolsters and one-piece frames, both of 
which are cast from alloy steel resulting in a light-weight 
truck. The trucks are identical in every respect and 
are equipped with 40-in. rolled steel wheels and Timken 
roller bearings. 

The weight distribution between the three axles of 
each truck is quite uniform, even though the traction 
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motors are mounted on the two outside axles and the 
middle axle is an idler. By this arrangement the center 
plate and swing bolster serve as an air passage to the 
motors so it is unnecessary to employ canvas or rubber 
boots, difficult of access, for blowing the motor. 

The motor-truck center plate is provided with a wear- 
resisting steel liner and is oil lubricated, provision being 
made to regulate the level of the oil so that it will not 
flow over into the blower passages. The center plate is 
also fitted with a seal to prevent entrance of dust and 
dirt. 

The trucks are fitted with clasp brakes and four oper- 
ating cylinders, the braking ratio being 75 per cent with 
50 Ib. pressure in the cylinder. The brakes are operated 
by Westinghouse schedule 8-EL brake system. Auto- 
matic slack adjusters are used on all cylinders. The 
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trucks are equipped with automatic sanders arranged to 
sand the front and back of the truck. 

The truck frame is carried at four points by helical 
springs resting on the four equalizers. The truck bolster 
is likewise supported at four points by triple elliptic 
springs supported on spring planks which are attached 
to the truck frame by swing links. This creates a simple 
and rugged assembly which is unencumbered by intricate 
stabilizing devices. 

With this design the tractive force and braking power 
pass through the center plates of the truck into the under- 
frame. Consequently, each end of the underframe is 
equipped with suitable draft gear. Standard A. A. R. 
couplers, exposed type, are used at both ends of each 
unit. 


Cab and Superstructure 


The cab is a truss structure in which the underframe 
is stiffened by two deep side trusses, one on each side 
of the cab. These side trusses support the roof, as well 
as provide a mounting structure for the side panels. 
The roof is equipped with hatches through which the 
power plant and steam generator can be removed. The 
side panels carry no load beyond their own weight. They 
are of Plymetl. Each panel is hermetically sealed by 
folding over at the ends of the panel and soldering the 
stainless outside face to the Galvannealed interior sur- 
face. Strips hold the panels in place by clamping a soft- 
rubber channel on their edges. Shatter-proof glass win- 
dows, several of which are hinged for ventilating pur- 
poses, are set in stainless-steel frames in the side panel. 

The streamline end of each unit is made of %4¢-in. 
steel plate, heavily braced. Within the nose thus formed 
are located the air-brake and train-control equipment. 
The headlight is built into the nose so that its lens is 
sealed in and the interior of the headlight is accessible 
through a drop door from within the nose. 

The operator’s compartment is located just back of 
the nose and is raised above the level of the engineroom 
floor. Both the operator and his assistant have deeply 
upholstered adjustable seats located on the platforms. 
From these they have an unobstructed view out over the 
cab nose. The divided front windows are of shatter- 
proof glass 5@ in. thick. These windows are sloping 
and are provided with a defrosting arrangement, wind- 
shield wipers and sun visors. 





Two of the Freight and Passenger Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
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Units Hauling “The Colonial’ Out of South Station, Boston, Mass. 





The Engineman’s Station 


The operator’s compartment is separated from the en- 
gineroom by an insulated partition. The ceiling has been 
given a sound-absorbing surface and insulation. The 
floor is covered with battleship linoleum cemented to a 
heavy plywood base. This compartment is equipped with 
drop windows and no-draft ventilation, also with doors 
leading to the compartment end or nose and to the en- 
gineroom compartment, and one outside door on each 
side. Fin tube radiators provide steam heat for the 
compartment. 

The control and other operating equipment in this 
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compartment is greatly simplified. The usual brake 
valves, and sander, bell, horn and headlight controls are 
present, along with a small electrical controller. This 
controller has but two levers; one is the reverse lever 
and the other controls the throttle operating mechanism 
for all four Diesel engines. By making the electrical 
equipment fully automatic, much complication was 
avoided in both the equipment and in the operation of 
the locomotive. The operator merely moves the con- 
troller handle to the notch in which he wishes to operate 
and the automatic control determines the motor con- 
nections. A signal lamp indicates wheel slipping. 

In the cab are also signal lights for overheated en- 
gines, low lubricating-oil pressure and steam-heat gen- 
erator trouble. Both units register on these lights, for, 
like the control, the signal wires are carried in the train- 
line jumpers. The operator has a speed indicator before 
him while his assistant has gages showing the fuel and 
water supply on hand. 

In addition to the main control, levers and switches in 
the operator’s cab, each Diesel engine has its own start- 
and-stop switch, located on the wall convenient to the 
engine, which permits each engine to be started or 
stopped independently of the other. 


Power Plant 


The power plants have been designed as units, each 
independent of the other, and are located in the cab ad- 
jacent to their respective cooling radiators. Power is 
derived from the American Locomotive Company, six- 
cylinder, four-cycle Diesel engine with 12%4-in. by 13-in. 
cylinders, equipped with a Buchi turbo-charger (exhaust- 
gas driven) and delivers 1,000-hp. at 740 r. p. m. for 
traction purposes. Additional features of this engine are 
its welded steel base and the built-in air compressor. 
This compressor is a Westinghouse 2-CD, two-stage 
compressor of 144 c. f. m. displacement at 740 r. p. m., 
thus the entire locomotive has a compressor capacity of 
456 c. f. m. 

The engine is fundamentally the same engine as fur- 
nished the New Haven in 1930 on its first Diesel switcher 
except that the first engine was not turbo-charged. By 
using turbo-charging, it is possible to build these high- 
speed Diesel passenger and freight locomotives in an 
accessible, compact form and still retain the heavy-duty 
construction of the Alco engine. 

An American Blower Company’s blower is mounted 
adjacent to the engine and provides air for the traction 
motors. The blower is driven by V-belts from a pulley 
on the extension of the main engine shaft. The blower 
is mounted directly above the center-plate casting and 
delivers air through the center plate into the bolster. 

Adjacent to each engine is a radiator compartment 
fitted with fin-tube radiators for cooling the water and 
lubricating oil. These radiators are set flush with the 
side of the cab and are fitted with shutters for regulat- 
ing the flow of the air, and by-pass shutters to relieve 
the strain on the radiator shutters when completely 
closed. The radiator system is sufficiently large to meet 
the most severe operating requirements. Air is drawn 
through the radiators by a 54-in. G. E. Aphonic fan 
driven by V-belts from a pulley on the extension of the 
main engine shaft. 


Electrical Equipment 


The electrical equipment is built entirely by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. It includes two main traction 
generators per unit, together with a directly connected 
auxiliary generator, a belt-driven exciter, four GE-726 
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series traction motors and complete type P control equip- 
ment. 

The main generator is supported by the engine frame 
and two spring-loaded feet attached to the generator 
frame. This construction insures alinement between the 
engine and the generator armature. <A single self-alining 
roller bearing is used at the outboard end of the arma- 
ture shaft. A split-pole exciter furnishes excitation to 
the main generator, an auxiliary generator supplies 
power for the control circuits, the electrically operated 
auxiliaries and for charging a 32-cell starting and light- 
ing battery. Each main generator furnishes power for 
two direct-current commutating-pole traction motors. 
These motors are supported in the locomotive truck by 
sleeve-type axle bearings and spring nose suspension 
from the truck frame. The motor armature bearings are 
the roller type. The armature shaft is so installed that 
it can be removed without disturbing the windings or 
commutator. The motor frame is an integral steel cast- 
ing and has large openings for inspecting brushes. 

The type P single-end, multiple-unit control func- 
tions with a minimum of attention on the part of the 
engine operator. The initial movement of the locomotive 
throttle closes contacts which operate the main circuit 
and field contactors. Additional movement of this 
throttle controls each engine governor, regulating the 
speed of the locomotive. The traction-motor reverser 
and line contactors are pneumatically operated and the 
remaining contactors magnetically operated. 

Each pair of traction motors is arranged for series, 
parallel and shunt-field operation. The motor connec- 
tions are changed automatically from series to parallel 
and from parallel-full-field to shunt field. 

Automatic transfers are made not only at rated engine 
speed but over the entire operating speed range of the 
engine. The relay which effects this automatic control 
materially increases the engine utilization during partial 
control and as a result more rapid acceleration as well 
as higher average and top locomotive speeds are obtained 
when operated at reduced engine speeds. A wheel-slip- 
ping relay with a buzzer warns the operator when any 
pair of wheels slips. 

A multi-button switch at the operating stations gives 
the engineman control of the fuel pump, engine starting 
and the several lighting circuits. 


Auxiliary Equipment 


In each unit, there is a Clarkson steam generator rated 
at 2,250 lb. of steam per hour. This is a flash-type 
steam generator and is automatic. Also in each unit is 
an electrical control compartment. Here all the con- 
tactors, reversers and relays are located. The cabinets 
are divided so that the power circuits of each power 
plant are separate in all respects. All wiring is enclosed 
in metal conduit and the leads from the battery box 
come directly into the cabinet. 

Each unit is equipped with a 32-cell Exide battery 
located beneath the underframe in a compartment built 
into the water tank so that it is easily accessible and 
well protected. Also beneath the cab and between the 
trucks are the fuel-oil tanks and the air reservoirs. The 
air reservoirs have a total capacity of 62,000 cu. in. per 
unit, or 124,000 cu. in. for both units. 

The locomotive is finished in accordance with the New 
Haven’s regular practice for streamline locomotives; the 
exterior of the cab is painted Pullman green with gold 
stripes, figures and letters. The New.York, New Haven 
& Hartford monogram appears in black letters on the 
front of each streamline nose. . The parts below the 
cab are painted black. 
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Fixes 1942 Equipment Program 


WPEB authorizes 18,000 cars and 300 locomotives in addition 
to those authorized by SPAB; production schedules 
to be controlled and new rolling stock rationed 


Director Eastman’s comments on the WPB 
equipment quotas are reported on p. 759 


orders taking control of the production and de- 

livery of cars and locomotives, the War Produc- 
tion Board on April 8 announced that materials would 
be allocated during the remainder of 1942 for the pro- 
duction of 18,000 freight cars and 300 locomotives, in 
addition to the 45,000 cars and 926 locomotives con- 
templated in the schedules running to May 1 which were 
approved on January 2 by the former Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board. No assistance will be given for 
additional passenger car construction, but “materials 
will be made available to complete Army and lend-lease 
orders” for railroad rolling stock. 

The April 4 limitation orders froze all unfinished cars 
and locomotives in the hands of producers. At that time, 
the locomotive program authorized by SPAB was “ahead 
of schedule ;” but deliveries under the freight car pro- 
gram were delayed—19,000 cars remaining to be deliv- 
ered by May 1. These 19,000 cars and the 18,000 others 
now authorized, along with locomotives hereafter pro- 
duced, will now be rationed among using railroads 
by the WPB’s Transportation Branch, “acting upon 
recommendations of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation.” 

The April 8 announcement of the program was made 
by Andrew Stevenson, chief of the Transportation 
Branch, following a closed meeting with the Branch’s 
Railroad Industry Advisory Committee which includes 
representatives of railroads and equipment builders. The 
meeting was also attended by representatives of ODT, 
including P. A. Hollar, acting director of the Section of 
Materials and Equipment, V. V. Boatner, director of the 
Division of Railway Transport, and J. W. Barriger, As- 
sociate director of that Division, who is now serving 
as federal manager of the Toledo, Peoria & Western. 


Pr cvders taking through from its April 4 limitation 


63,000 Freight Cars, 1,226 Locomotives for Year 


No comment as to the railroad reaction was forthcom- 
ing from the Association of American Railroads, nor was 
there any immediate statement from Director Joseph B. 
Eastman of ODT, who has refused to indicate whether 
published reports that he had recommended a 130,000- 
car program were accurate or inaccurate. One railroad 
executive, however, was disposed to put the additional 
18,000 cars authorized in the best possible setting. He 
emphasized. how they would combine with the SPAB 
authorizations to produce a 63,000-car program for the 
current year. Another railroad comment of the faint- 


praise variety was to the effect that the locomotive pro- 
gram was “all right,” contemplating as it does 1,226 
engines, i.e, SPAB’s 926 and the 300 now authorized. 
As noted in the Railway Age of January 24, page 262, 
the railroads, in submitting to ODT their estimated steel 
needs for 1942, included materials for 121,827 freight 
cars, 


The latest equipment-on-order data showed that 
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there were 70,602 freight cars on order March 1, and 
that Class I roads placed 17,405 new freight cars in 
service during this year’s first two months. 

As indicated above, the WPB control of production 
and deliveries will be operated under General Limitation 
Order L-97 which applies to locomotives, and General 
Limitation Order L-97-a which applies to freight and 
passenger cars. Both set forth that “the fulfillment of 
requirements for the defense of the United States” has 
created a shortage in the supply of railroad equipment ; 
and “it now becomes necessary in the public interest 
and to promote the national defense to provide for the 
orderly scheduling of production and delivery” of such 
equipment. The restrictions on production and delivery 
of equipment apply “irrespective of the terms of any con- 
tract of sale or purchase or of any other commitment ;” 
while the production and delivery schedules to be es- 
tablished by WPB “shall be maintained without regard 
to any preference ratings already assigned or hereafter 
assigned to particular contracts . . . and without regard 
to production schedules in effect on the effective date 
of this order. . . ” . 

With the issuance of the orders, car and locomotive 
builders were advised by wire as to the number they 
could produce during this week At the same time the 
April 8 meeting was called “to determine the drastically 
limited number of locomotives and cars which may be 
turned out by individual shops.” Seemingly this call 
and preliminary conferring in preparation for the meet- 
ing had pretty well informed members of the Industry 
Committee as to the nature of the program which would 
be announced by Mr. Stevenson. In any event it is 
understood that there was not much arguing about the 
program beyond a suggestion that the rationing phase be 
dropped and that the equipment in production and that 
now authorized be used to partially fill pending orders 
on something like a first-come, first-served basis. As 
one of those attending the meeting put it, the ground 
“had been pretty well plowed ;” while another spoke of. 
the “general recognition” of the facts about the tight 
materials situation. 

Thus Mr. Stevenson’s conference with the Industry 
Committee turned in the main to a consideration of where 
the curtailed production schedules would be executed. 
In the latter connection, no conclusion was reached im- 
mediately ; and representatives of the car builders met 
again with the Transportation Branch Chief later in the 
day. Mr. Stevenson is understood to have suggested 
that the equipment authorized might be built in railroad 
shops or concentrated in fewer plants of contract build- 
ers than are now being used. In fixing the production 
schedules WPB will be interested in as much concen- 
tration as is practicable in order that some plants now 
building railroad equipment may be released for the 
production of war materials. 

In assuring the Industry Committee that materials 
will continue to be made available to complete the SPAB . 
program, Mr. Stevenson went on to say that “inven- 
tories now held by the entire industry will have to be 
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used for this purpose, and pooling of materials may be 
necessary.” As to the locomotive phase of the new 
program, he said that the 300 additional engines now 
authorized will include 250 steam locomotives and 50 
Diesel-electrics. Construction of the latter, however, 
“must not interfere with output of Diesel engine crank- 
shafts for military use.” With respect to the program 
for the 18,000 additional cars, Mr. Stevenson said that 
no materials will be made available for further produc- 
tion of refrigerator cars and provision will be made for 
“only a limited number of tank cars.” Moreover, the 
additional freight cars “shall be constructed with the 
fullest possible substitution of wood for steel in their 
superstructure.” As with the rationing, the Transpor- 
tation Branch will act upor. ODT recommendations 
in directing the types of locomotives and cars to be 
built. 

“The idea behind the construction and delivery sched- 
uling plan,’ Mr. Stevenson said, “is to make sure that 
the equipment needed most in our war program is made 
available, and that it is delivered to those areas where 
there is the greatest requirement for it.” 


Allocation for Rail Program 


In the same announcement which set forth the equip- 
ment program, WPB also revealed that its Requirements 
Committee had agreed to the allocation of approximately 
450,000 tons of materials for the railroads’ rail program 
for the three months beginning April 1. Last month the 
committee had announced approval of the industry's 1942 
requirements for 1,260,000 tons of rail; and approxi- 
mately 350,000 tons were made available during the first 
quarter. 

Meanwhile, however, it is understood that WPB is 
planning to issue an order whereby anyone buying new 
rail would be required at the same time to turn in old 
rail in amounts which would be graduated to reach 90 
per cent of the tonnage of new within 180 days after the 
effective date of such order. Also, the order is ex- 
pected to prohibit the sale of old rail without WPB 
authorization. 
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Australia’s Railways 
Built to Many Gages 


HERE have been many maps of Australia pub- 

[ lished in newspapers and popular magazines in 
recent weeks, showing that country’s railways— 

but none reveals their most important characteristic, 1. e., 
their variation in gage. The accompanying map supplies 
this information. In publishing it no military secrets 
are divulged, because the data from which it was pre- 
pared are readily accessible to any dogged inquirer. 


. This diversity of gages and failure of the individual 


states, which own the railways, to provide interrelated 
rail network—as do individual privately-built lines in 
this country—is, of course, a vexing handicap to efficient 
transportation on that continent. This state has stemmed 
from a policy of railroad building by the individual state 
governments—activated by political rather than economic 
motives. Inter-state jealousies have also, perhaps, had 
something to do with the situation—with the result that 
each state system is focused on a single big port, while 
through lines across the continent were left largely to 
chance. 

Building by the Commonwealth (federal government) 
of the 1,108-mi. Trans-Australian line across the great 
plains between Western Australia and Victoria on stand- 
ard-gage served to throw light on the mischief of diverse 
gages, since odd gages at each end of the federal road 
made its efficient use impossible. Much ado led, some 
twenty years ago, to the appointment of a “royal com- 
mission” on gages which recommended that the country 
be converted to standard gage in three major stages. 
There resulted from this program the conversion of a 
few lines near Port Pirie from the 3 ft. 6 in.-gage of 
South Australia to the 5 ft. 3 in. of Victoria and exten- 
sion of the Trans-Australian from Port Augusta to Port 
Pirie, so that the passengers and freight from Victoria 
passing over the Trans-Australian road of standard gage 
would have to change trains only once at Port Pirie 
instead of twice—from 5 ft. 3 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. and from 
the latter to standard gage, as formerly. Beyond this 





An industrial trafhe manager, with intensive ex- 
perience with both rail and highway transportation, 
offers the following suggestions for. the conserva- 
tion of equipment: 


“One superintendent of transportation, long ex- 
perienced on his own road and in car service contact 
work, suggests that ODT require the railroads to 
report all delays to cars of more than 12 hours 
and that they show cause for any such delay. 
Such a plan would largely produce self-enforced 
vigilance against delay. 

“To this I would add the requirement that they 
report all delays of more than 24 hours waiting 
for loads, including the time of loading or unload- 
ing. I would also suggest that a constant check 
be made of all cars made empty, and report any 
failure, where it was possible for the industry to 
load the car outbound. 

“The A. A. R. has made the start towards heavier 
loading with its plan for double and triple loading. 





Car Conservation—a Shipper’ s Viewpoint 


It gives the agent too much discretion over hand- 
ling such loadings en route, and this may serve to 
discourage shippers from co-operating. If the 
agent’s duty were confined to checking unloadings 
and rearranging the remainder so it would carry 
safely, greater shipper co-operation might be had. 

“Then if the ODT would co-operate with the 
suggestion that shippers should either double- or 
triple-load, or load as the minimum not less than 
the highest average loading in any region for the 
year 1941—and require the railroads to report any 
failures—we would go_ places with this car 
efficiency program. 

“Inquiry should be made to determine where 
featherbed rules delay or otherwise reduce the 
efficiency of equipment and take corrective action. 
With all this and the spotlight of local car efficiency 
committees there would be no danger of car or 
power shortage.” 


Any other helpful suggestions? 
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Route Mileage of Government-Operated Railroads in Australia 
r Gage ‘ 
State 5 ft. 3 in. 4 ft. 8% in. 3 ft. 6 in, 2 ft. 6 in. 2 ft. Total 

QCA Stoo niss Nec Selsie chegeWe cen iva oe waecate 768.82 De Le) SEE, eae re 30.26 6,566.65 
- Newa ae NCO eos oo ooo coe be ees re ae ales Cate ae = ee. Sere i AS ewe da eon Yee eede 6,113.79 
1 eRe cE RE SRS a ea or ee Pe Ce ae RAR 95 C3 la Re BOS eS Se 3 oe ae a oe 4,772.77 

SoM MUM os cos havo dale oxod'nwedss RIMMER 8s Pease MRR ny 1 ean a Sor Cee 2,558.60 
: Weer mettattl nc. Puce dedccvavenseeers OT thlegesign 6 4 5M seeees AITO GG ia es Rice, (ih 2 tenes 4,375.66 
y Commenwedltls Radway icc csccciviecas | Mo Deamon 1,113.14 DR Cone ae ee eT eee weg © foo 2,201.05 
; WI hoo i aos oo cas cow seyner bees 6,131.49 7,295.75 13,009.25 121.77 30.26 26,588.52 
: * Includes 254.84 mi. in New South Wales Territory, and of which 52 miles are still being operated by the Railway Construction Branch. 
2 ¢ Includes 4.104 mi. of mixed 4 ft. 8% in. and 3 ft. 6 in. gage. 
: + Part of Grafton-Kyogie-South Brisbane line. 
1 
t 
1 change, none of the report’s recommendations has been the barren “gibber plains” to Alice Springs, whence it is 
eC effected, and, in fact, the numerous extensions which connected by a new defense highway to Birdum, rail- 
C have been built since 1922 have invariably been con- head of the North Australia line extending across the 
1 structed on the gage of the lines with which they con- desert and through 100 mi. of jungle to the northern 
t nect. The accompanying table shows the mileages of port, now butt of heavy Japanese attacks. 
: each gage operated by each state system. Strangely enough, the Commonwealth Railways oper- 
) Even the federal Commonwealth Railways, builder of ates a four-mi. stretch of standard gage line from Can- 


the standard-gage Trans-Australian, also constructed the 
771-mi. Central Australia line and the 316-mi. North 
t Australia line on a 3 ft. 6-in.-gage to correspond with 
: the South Australian system. These lines, it might be 
, noted, are of particular importance now as the “life-line”’ 
| for the defense of Darwin. The former runs north across 


berra, national capital of Australia, to a junction with 
the N. S. W. system. The line is wholly isolated from 
the main Commonwealth system. A similar procedure 
in this country might be for Mr. Ickes’ Alaska Railroad 
to operate Union Station and Potomac yards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Air Travel Statistics 
Come of Age 


HE excellent work of the Civil Aeronautics Board 

[ in building up a body of statistics on organized 

commercial air transport comparable in range and 
utility to that on railroad operations organized and pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Association of American Railroads now makes it pos- 
sible for railroad officers to keep far better tab on their 
newest competitor than heretofore. Indeed, two de- 
tailed studies released in 1941 and 1940 by C. A. B. 
(and its predecessor Civil Aeronautics Authority) fur- 
nish specific point-to-point data on air passenger and 
mail traffic which has never been available on railroad 
traffic, except to a limited extent in studies made for 
the depression-time Federal Co-ordinator. 

The “Station-to-Station Airline Traffic Survey” made 
during the month of August, 1939, and published by 
C. A. A. in 1940, not only presents average passenger 
counts on scheduled flights during the month at 179 
points in the country so served, but actually tabulates 
monthly averages of such items as revenue passengers, 
schedules, planes operated, flights pertaining to service 
between each of the 179 points. 

Of particular interest to railroads (and not repeated 
in the more up-to-date air survey) are comparative 
“seasonal variation indexes” for domestic airlines and 
the Pullman Company (with which the airlines com- 
pete most directly). These indexes are set forth in the 
graph appearing on this page. Showing how passenger 
traffic on each medium varies from month to month, the 
indexes are based upon primary traffic data covering 
_at least the months between May, 1934, and June, 1939, 
inclusive. The indexes themselves are relative devia- 
tions from normal monthly averages of each year.* 

As the accompanying graph indicates, airline traffic 
shows pronounced “seasonality” as compared with Pull- 
man traffic, due principally to public fear of flying in 
winter and loss of traffic by flight cancellations in bad 


April 11, 1942 


weather periods. The airlines have improved their safety 
and all-weather performance records drastically in the 
last two years, however, and an air seasonal trend for 
the latter years would probably be much “flatter” than 
that here shown. 

The monumental, three-volume “Origin and Destina- 
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In Winter Air Traffic Slumps 
This graph shows the seasonal trend in passenger travel on transport air- 
lines as compared with Pullman traffic. It was prepared by Railway Age 
from seasonal variation indexes covering a five-year period ending with 
June, 1939, published by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


tion Airline Traffic Survey” for September, 1940, pub- 
lished by C. A. B. in 1941, is the latest and most com- 
plete compilation of data on air travel yet made. Ac- 
counting for every revenue passenger on scheduled 
flights of 16 carriers between 4,000 combinations of ter- 
minals in continental United States and between such 


* As described in the survey: ‘‘The method adopted to determine the 
seasonality was to compute the relative deviations from a moving average 
computed from a two-item total of a 12-month moving total with the sum 
divided by 24. This is the same thing as a two months’ moving average 
of a 12 months’ moving average of the date. The relatives were then 
computed by dividing the original data by the ordinates of the moving 
average, multiplying the ratio by 100, and then averaging the correspond- 
ing months, making due correction for any unbalance of the data about 
the yearly mean of 100. Interestingly, this technique of computing a 
moving average produces smoothed data centered at the middle of the month, 
while some other techniques do not. All indexes are based upon primary 
series taken from Form 2780 and extending, at least, from May, 1934, to 
June, 1939, inclusive.” 








Table I—Air Transport Passenger Traffic at 20 Busiest Points, In Order of Volume—September, 1940 


Air (Actual) 


Passengers Passengers 
Originated 


Rail Passengers t City 
In and Out 


In and Out (Est.) 


P. C. Originated 
by Individual Lines* 


38,329 AAL (54) CAN (4) EAL (19) TWA (12) UAL (10) 
37,382 18,533 AAL (36) BNF (2) CHI (4) EAL (6) NWA (9) PCA 

198,720 Washington 26,300 13,292 AAL (35) EAL (44) PCA (21) 

75,816 Detroit 12,183 AAL (48) PCA (49) TWA (3) 

388,044 Boston K AAL es BME (9) 

62,208 Los Angeles AAL (15) TWA (14) UAL (51) WAA (20) 

94.284 Cleveland 6,412 (16) PCA (42) UAL (43) 

268,164 San Francisco AL (97) 

154,548 Pittsburgh PCA (28) TWA (72) 

850,500 Philadelphia AAL 39} EAL (31) TWA (39) UAL (14) 

100,224 St. Louis AAL (37) CHI (24) EAL (1) TWA (38) 

70,740 Buffalo AAL (93) PCA (7 

66,960 Kansas City BNF (19) MCA (15) TWA (67) 

18,684 Seattle ; NWA (29) UAL (71) 

20,730 Dallas AAL is BNF tay DAL (13) 


New York 
723,000 Chicago 


1,756,080 76,784 


(3) TWA (20) UAL (20) 


79.704 Minneapolis NWA ( 
62,532 Atlanta _ 
72,144 Cincinnati 
24,620 Portland (Ore.) ( 
16,632 Houston BNF (66) EAL (34) 
*Abbreviations as follows: 
L_ American Airlines, Inc. 

BME Boston-Maine Airways, Inc. now Northeast Airlines, Inc. 

BNF Braniff Airways, Inc. 

CAL Continental Air Lines, Inc. 

CAN Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc. & Ltd. 

CHI Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. 

DAL Delta Air Corporation 

EAL Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

INL Inland Air Lines, Inc. 

MCA Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. 

NAL National Airlines, Inc. 

NWA Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

PCA Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 

TWA Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 

UAL United Air Lines Transport Corporation 

WAE Western Air Express Corporation now Western Air Lines, Inc. 


tOnly published data on traffic at individual points published by 
Federal Co-ordinator of* Transportation for 12 months of 1933. 
These rough estimates were computed by determining average 
month's traffic in 1933 and multiplying by percentage increase 
revenue passengers of Class I carriers in 1940 over 1933 plus seasonal 
index for September. Hence they do not reflect actual traffic at 
individual points but only increases as related to all passenger 
traffic. Hence, Washington, D. C., figures are probably greatly 
underestimated, for example. {Figures exclude passengers moving 
on commutation tickets but include many steady suburban pass- 
engers holding round-trip or multiple-trip tickets. Note difference 
between rail traffic at Philadelphia and Los Angeles as compared 
with air traffic. 
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points and Canadian airports, it covers 550 large tabular 
sheets. Table I, prepared by Railway Age from C. A. B. 
data, sets forth actual air passengers in and out of the 
20 busiest points in the country in September, 1940, 
together with the percentage participation by individual 
lines. For reference, rough estimates of railroad pas- 
senger traffic are listed in italics therewith. 

It will be noted that air traffic shows a high degree 
of concentration among relatively few air “stations.” 
According to the C. A. B. survey: “3.6 per cent of the 
total number of air stations accounted for half the num- 
ber of passengers; 13.0 per cent of the air stations for 
three-quarters of the passengers and 30.2 per cent of the 
air stations for 90 per cent of the passengers. The re- 
maining air stations, amounting to 70 per cent of the 
total, produced, of course, only 10 per cent of the total 
traffic. There was an even higher degree of concentra- 
tion in respect to passenger miles flown, 3.1 per cent of 
the air stations accounting for half of the passenger 
miles ; 10.9 per cent of the air stations for three-quarters 





Table 1I—The Twenty Most Heavily Traveled Air Routes in Order 





of Rank 
Rev. 
Passengers 

; Distance _in Sept., 

Between Miles* 19407 
New Vonks ana Beste 3s 205-605 ac se cies owe ddbctiveces 184 14,189 
New? Porm Gm WastinGlOi oo... ec ecec ie cc ee wees eke 214 13,195 
INCU. Wane MEN CORE © oi ora. bs oo ce hic die wcwe he esos 724 7,336 
Los Angeles and San Francisco... ...........---: 327 5,137 
CR eae MMR ENOCSEINE? ooo oo 5 cc's o:écia cilew.6 Sone meu 247 4,785 
DICER ONE MIN CHOUOIRINE. 6. 6.6'5'o. cove bce hice owen e She sede’ 91 3,849 
NGWr MON ANG MICORONE 6. e ce. eee S tame ce ines ees 486 3,689 
NCW EE OME UMNO og 5 ook bs www caitae a iiceees bane 292 3,123 
New: York atid Providence... ices cccc seve cs cswes 143 2,674 
NCW OER Gre TEIRIEIN oo. 55 bdo bcs al ste Ca we eeision 320 2,608 
New moule Gt CleWOlAt 555 5 5.05 ike ko oo sin dvincce ee 418 2,337 
New. York: and Pitslatielphia . ....... oc oc cece cwcewae 95 2,269 
Seattle and Portland, Oregon: . 0 ii ke oa lee Ue 138 2,163 
New York and Montreal ............... aa acrehs Perce © 2,139 
Cicdgo Ghd DEMIMOEDONS” oy oaaciccuec aus Sc cece snes 350 2,117 
CRig eC I Ny og rt cia kG end ade oseuece 251 2,047 
Chicago and Cleveland .............. 307 1,973 
Chicago and Kansas City 405 1,790 
New York and Loe Angeles: 2... . 0.50. c cane . 2,509 1,558 
Los Amgeies atid Sat Die! cos oe cic os sc esicncenvcess 122 1,459 


* Via shortest non-stop air route. 
tIn both directions. 





of the passenger miles and 27.1 per cent of the air sta- 
tions for 90 per cent of the passenger miles; while the 
remaining 72.9 per cent of the air stations produced only 
10 per cent of the total passenger miles.” 

More easily grasped perhaps is the fact that 65 per 
cent of air passenger traffic in the country is carried be- 
tween the ten cities which lead in air travel. Railroad 
passenger traffic shows less concentration, since much 
of it fans in and out of the big cities, whereas air trans- 
portation is connective rather than dispersive. No com- 
parable figures on railroad traffic are available (i. e., 
showing both origin and destination) but the Co-or- 
dinator’s “Passenger Traffic Report” (1933) reveals that 
some 50 per cent of total railroad passengers either be- 
gan or terminated their journeys in one of 12 big cities 
—New York; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago; Boston, 
Mass.; San Francisco, Cal.; Washington, D. C.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, 
Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and St. Paul. Some 17 
per cent of railroad passengers originated or terminated 
in New York City alone. 

_ Table II lists the 20 most heavily traveled air routes 
in order of rank and revenue passengers between the 
points cited in September, 1940. Total passengers on 
these routes (and between these termini alone) were 
80,437, or 29 per cent of total passengers carried. The 
New York-Boston route—the most heavily traveled—is 
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a monopoly enjoyed by one carrier—American Air 
Lines. Apparently good service by one carrier doesn’t 
discourage business. 

Table III sets forth miscellaneous comparative data 
for commercial airlines, railroads and the Pullman Com- 





Table Il]—Railroad-Air Transport Passenger Data For 12 Months 
of 1940 Compared 

Units Airlines Railroads Pullman Co. 

Revenue Passengers Carried ....... 2,727,820 452,920,914 14,765,316 


Revenue Passenger-Miles (000) .... 1,041,173 23,762,359  8,213,876* 
Av. Distance Per Passenger ....... 381 52 556 
Av. Fare Per Passenger-Mile (Excl. 

Comm. on c.ccag ee dcsccccass 0.051 0.019 0.006 
Passenger-Carrying Planes or Cars.. 358 32,0007 6,379 
Av. Pass. Capacity Per Unit ....... 17 2 20 
Load Factor (Per Cent) ........... 58 Notet 45 (est.) 
Route-Miles of Pass. and Mail Service 41,054 216,000 110,000 

108,830 3,011,639 820,386 


Revenue Plane or Car Miles (000).. 


*Includes passengers on railroad passes. 

+ Estimated. Total passenger-train cars—37,817. 

t Load factor in coaches was 18 p.c. in 1933, according to the Federal 
Co-ordinator. 





pany, respectively, compiled by Railway Age from C. A. 
B., I. C. C. and Federal Co-ordinator’s reports. The 
economic and physical contrasts between these trans- 
portation media makes literal interpretations of such 
comparisons invalid and misleading, but placing the fig- 
ures in adjacent positions may highlight some significant 
facts. Concerning comparative “load factors” (i. e. per 
cent revenue seat-miles of total seat-miles operated) it 
should be noted that 70 per cent is held to be the high- 
est practicable load factor for scheduled air flights, due 
to necessary seat vacancies from intermediate stops, 
dead-heading planes when travel flow is uneven and 
passenger sacrifice for extra fuel loads in bad weather. 
The airlines have produced an excellent record in at- 
taining 58 per cent, and are out to do better, if current 
C. A. B. applications for non-stop flights are any in- 
dication. The optimum railroad load factor is probably 
less than 70, since intermediate travel is much more 
important and land vehicles can afford to be more gen- 
erous in furnishing vehicle space. 

Table IV shows the increase in air travel at the 10 
leading air “stations” during September, 1940, as. com- 
pared with November, 1939, the most “comparable 
months for which point-to-point traffic data is available. 





Table IV—Increase in Air Passengers at Ten Busiest Points 
September, 1940, Compared with November, 1939 


Per cent 

Station Increase 
et OMI a oo or os bce ced oes oe od esha s She OeOCORT eC OPA 79.7 
MEMO gine od <o'ah eaav safe e ma Heed eae aa ae oleae keen 52.5 
INU 5% foo o5 cK ca nce ces amaccedeseuncastadarmenxkaaees 79.5 
RN 6 a5ovat clare St-sis ae dice sae ur ect oe eea sateen enw 80.7 
MU hic 8 a ed acnalsk¥ nk km denen pad Owes ue a dams meee he weeres 61.3 
PREE ss cas ccgae ach canctuceuniaegeaalteesatetase 64.4 
CHINE uP ocicg 'mseclea. vce ocdelun she te team dkeguce den aan 88.4 
ee ee ee ee ee Te re ee irre rie Mee 54.7 
RMR ok Pia Le Al ale “5 yas ee CRAMER EEEe Daa eee Tee 31.8 
PINS oaks i eld da Swicee cnt cecnes Codatadudes auasuaneueeee’ 123.5 





The figures indicate that while air travel increased at 
all points, the improvement was far from uniform. Since 
none of the cities mentioned are resort points, individual 
seasonal variation accounts very little for the great dif- 
ferences. New York’s big increase is probably due to 
the fact that LaGuardia Airport was not yet open in 
November, 1939, while the big increase at Philadelphia 
reflects a substantial improvement in airport accommoda- 
tions and flight frequencies. These figures show that 
air travel is highly responsive to service improvements 
by both the carriers and the government authorities 
which build their “stations” for them. 
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Crossing Safety 
Will Hit the Axis 


U. P. campaigns to cut cross- 
ing hazards to trains hauling 
troops and munitions 


A campaign to eliminate grade crossing 
accidents—with avoiding waste to the war 
effort as an added incentive, has been un- 
dertaken by the Union Pacific. To this 
end, the railroad has endeavored to secure 
official action which might curtail such 
accidents and has appealed to the public 
through advertising, and news “releases.” 

As early as December, 1941, W. M. Jef- 
fers, president, appealed to New York’s 
Mayor LaGuardia (who was then head of 
the Civilian Defense Organization) and to 
J. H. Helm, the Civilian Defense officer 
at San Francisco, Cal., and later brought 
the matter to the attention of the governors 
of all of the states through which the 
Union Pacific operates. “The serious men- 
ace of the increasing number of accidents 
at highway grade crossings,’ Mr. Jeffers 
wired Mayor LaGuardia, “constitutes 
such an extreme hazard to the safe and 
continuous operation of the railroads which 
are so vitally essential to our national 
defense effort and the successful prosecution 
of this war, and especially the transcon- 
tinental lines in the West, that I strongly 
feel this problem should and must have the 
attention and vigorous action of the Na- 
tional Government. 

“I myself have addressed the governors 
of the western states in which the Union 
Pacific lines extend, bringing this con- 
dition to their attention, but these occur- 
rences are so numerous and fraught with 
such a serious element of hazard to the 
movement of troops, equipment and critical 
munitions of war that I respectfully re- 
quest and urge that you bring to bear 
with the governors your influence as Di- 
rector of Civilian Defense and that you 
personally request them to institute ef- 
fective methods and take vigorous action 
for the prevention of accidents of this de- 
scription.” 

In another telegram to Governor Dwight 
Griswold of Nebraska, Mr. Jeffers sug- 
gested that a proclamation be issued on the 
subject and that a vigorous campaign be 
instituted throughout the state to correct 
such carelessness. “I feel there is more 
hazard of a derailment with appalling re- 
sults from these trains striking vehicles 
on road crossings than there is from 
sabotage,” said Mr. Jeffers. 

“Recently,” the telegram continued, “a 
westbound freight train moving at high 





Truck Movement of Livestock 


More than two-thirds of the cat- 
tle, 70 per cent of the hogs, and 
about a third of the sheep and lambs 
received at 68 major livestock mar- 
kets in 1941 were “drive-ins’— 
mostly trucked—it is revealed in the 
April 7 bulletin of the A. A. R. 
‘Competitive Research office, 30 Ve- 
sey street, New York. 

“Drive-in” hogs at 17 markets ac- 
counted for only about 2 per cent of 
the total receipts in 1916. In 1941 
about 76 per cent of the hogs re- 
ceived at these 17 markets were 
“drive-ins.” A similar trend is 
shown for other livestock. The A. 
A. R. report is a time-saving sum- 
mary of a detailed study recently is- 
sued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It contains a table showing 
the “drive-in” totals and percentages 
for 68 markets in 1935, 1940 and 
1941, by types of animals; and a 
further detailed tabulation for four 
large individual markets—Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville. 











speed struck a truck loaded with sand on 
the crossing at Richland, Neb., resulting 
in a very serious derailment and resultant 
delay to traffic. The crossing is protected 
by wig-wag signals which were functioning 
properly. This train might just as well 
have been one of the fast-moving troop 
trains.” 

In an advertisement directed to the pub- 
lic, the Union Pacific appeals to the driv- 
ers of motor vehicles. ‘Now—more than 
ever before—,”: the advertisement reads, 
“these railroad warning signs should be 
rigidly observed, night and day. Rolling 
over the rails are shipments of materials 
for armament plants, trainloads of troops 
and supplies. They must go through with- 
out delay. America’s welfare—and your 
welfare—are at stake. Please, then, be 
extremely careful when approaching rail- 
road crossings. In that way—you, too, 
can help.” 


Forwarder Order Again Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from April 15 until 
July 1 the effective date of its outstanding 
orders which require the discontinuance of 
joint rate arrangements between forward- 
ers and motor carriers. The orders are in 
MC-31 tariffs of forwarding companies, 
and MC-2200, the proceeding involving the 
status of Acme Fast Freight, Inc. 
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Morse Outlines 
War Wage Policy 


He seems to favor wage in- 
creases in one sentence and, 


in the next, to oppose them 


Industrial disputes which interfere with 
the successful prosecution of the war, such 
as those which come before the National 
War Labor Board, must be settled by deci- 
sions rendered in the interests of national 
security irrespective of differences of opin- 
ion which may exist as to the merits of a 
given decision, according to Wayne L. 
Morse, dean of the University of Oregon 
Law School and public member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in an address at 
the annual dinner of the Junior Traffic - 
Club-of Chicago, on April 7. “Agencies of 
government may, and undoubtedly will, 
make mistakes in rendering decisions, at 
least in the eyes of one group or another,” 
he continued. “The fact remains that war- 
time internal disputes must be settled. If 
necessary, they must be settled by govern- 
ment decisions and those decisions must 
be enforced. It is only by a willingness to 
accept, as a wartime policy, the orderly set- 
tlement of internal disputes by govern- 
mental adjudication, no matter what sacri- 
fices may be involved, that we can attain 
as a nation that degree of unity essential to 
victory. 

“There have been those who have taken 
refuge in the sanctuaries of our Bill of 
Rights and thus protected, have practiced 
unbridled license to the end of confusing 
and disuniting our citizenry. The result is 
that judicial processes have too frequently 
been circumvented by direct action or ex- 
tralegal tactics. In some cases even in the 
railroad industry there has been defiance 
of a war government and refusal to submit 
disputes on their merits to arbitration. 

“In the absence of complete govern- 
mental regimentation of all phases of our 
economic life (and it is to be hoped that 
we shall be delivered from any such pro- 
gram unless war events should make it a 
war necessity) it would seem best that 
flexibility should characterize the policies 
governing wartime industrial disputes. 

“The laws of economics work in devious 
ways. They cannot be confined within the 
clauses of some inflexible policy or arbi- 
trary piece of restrictive legislation that 
permits of no discretion in their applica- 
tion. The interplay of economic forces defy 
static economic formulae, and such is es- 
pecially true of a war economy. The very 
nature of the ‘necessities of war call for 

(Continued on page 765) 
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Reject Rate Pleas 
of OPA and ODT 


Railroads refuse to give up 
part of the Ex Parte 
148 increases 


Asserting that any increases in prices 
caused by the Ex Parte 148 freight rate 
increases “are not in the category of 
speculative, unwarranted or abnormal in- 
creases in prices such as the Office of 
Price Administration was presumed to pre- 
vent,” the railroads have rejected OPA’s 
request that they eliminate the rate boosts 
on an important group of commodities. 
At the same time the carriers denied a 
similar request from the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

The railroad action, taken by the car- 
riers’ so-called Ex Parte 148 Committee, 
was revealed in letters which A. F. Cleve- 
land, vice-president of the Association of 
American Railroads, sent on April 6 to 
John H. Eisenhart, Jr., director of OPA’s 
Transportation Division, and G. Lloyd Wil- 
son, director of ODT’s Division of Rates. 
As noted in the Railway Age of March 21, 
page 576, the OPA and ODT presenta- 
tions were made to the Ex Parte 148 Com- 
mittee at a March 13 session in New York, 
OPA having previously filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a petition 
(which the ICC denied) seeking a sus- 
pension of tariffs publishing the increased 
rates on the commodities in which the price 
agency was interested. 

Mr. Cleveland’s letter to Mr. Eisenhart 
pointed out how carrier estimates indicated 
that in meeting the OPA request the rail- 
roads would forego some $41,000,000 in 
annual revenue. Also, OPA was reminded 
that. the occasion for the railroads’ petition 
in Ex Parte 148 “was that through opera- 
tion of law and governmental mediation 
their operating expenses had been increased 
some $331,771,000 as a result of the wage 
increase and that other increased expenses 
would bring this figure up to more than 
$360,000,000 per annum.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cleveland went on, the 
Ex Parte 148 decision gave to the carriers 
additional freight and passenger revenues 
totaling only $249,000,000, or “$111,000,000 
less than the railroads believe they should 
have received.” The OPA request would 
reduce the commission’s award “by about 
20 per cent based upon the railroads’ es- 
timate.” In addition, the OPA presentation 
had indicated that requests for other ad- 
justments would follow, it being intimated 
that if railroad revenues continued at the 
January level, “efforts would be made to 
have cancelled all of the Ex Parte 148 in- 
creases,” 

In turning down the OPA request, the 
railroad committee “did not consider that 
the railroads by retaining the increases 
granted by the commission could be charged 
with responsibility for any tendency to- 
ward inflation.” In this connection the 


Cleveland letter went on to note how the 
Emergency Board in the wage case had 
recognized: the possibility of an inflationary 
tendency “when it made its recommenda- 
tions for a substantial increase in railroad 
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operating costs ;” but that board “also rec- 
ognized the fact that under present con- 
ditions it is in the interest of the public 
and the government that the railroads 
should have sufficient revenues to permit 
them to respond to the unusual necessities 
put upon them by the various branches 
of the government.” 

With respect to the effect of freight- 
rate increases on prices, Mr. Cleveland 
referred to the tendency “to automatically 
consider that an increase in freight rates 
on a commodity amounting to three per 
cent or six per cent, as the case might 
be, will increase the delivered cost of that 
commodity by three or six per cent.” The 
fact is, he explained, that the percentage 
increase “has been applied only to that 
portion of the delivered cost which is 
caused by the payment of railroad trans- 
portation. 

The remainder of Mr. Cleveland’s letter 
to Mr. Eisenhart was a series of brief 
comments in connection with the individual 
commodities on which OPA had sought 
elimination of the increases. Similar brief 
comment on the commodities and move- 
ments in which ODT was interested com-, 
prised the letter to Director Wilson of 
ODT’s Division of Rates. For the gen- 
eral arguments in support of the rail- 
road committee’s adverse ruling, Mr. Cleve- 
land supplied Dr. Wilson a copy of the 
letter to Mr. Eisenhart. 


G. M. & O. Gets Truck Routes 


Subject to the usual conditions designed 
to insure that the trucking services shall 
remain auxiliary to rail service, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 5, 
has granted to the Gulf Transport Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, a- certificate authorizing common- 
carrier trucking operations between Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., and Columbus, Miss., between 
Columbus and Starkville, Miss., and be- 
tween West Point, Miss., and the Missis- 
sippi state line near Corinth. 


OCD Issues Camouflage Booklet 


Camouflage methods for industrial plants, 
factory buildings, railroad yards, airfields, 
routes of communication, conspicuous land- 
marks and transportation systems are de- 
scribed in a 68-page illustrated booklet en- 
titled “Protective Concealment,” just issued 
by the Office of Civilian Defense. The 
booklet was prepared by the War Depart- 
ment under the direction of the Chief of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, by the Engineer 
Board, with suggestions of the National 


Technological Civil Protection Committee. 


Henderson Urges “Buy Coal Now” 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson has 
joined the parade of those high government 
officials who are participating in the gov- 
ernment’s “Buy Coal Now” drive by urging 
every home owner who burns coal to pur- 
chase next winter’s supply immediately. 

“The advice to buy coal now may develop 
into a ‘now or never’ appeal for many coal 
users,” declared Mr. Henderson. “Trans- 
portation now is available to haul coal from 
the mine to consumers’ coal bins but by 
fall our railroad and truck lines will be 
loaded to capacity hauling war shipments.” 


WPB Estimates 


Too Low — Eastman 


Transport being a war job, why 
are its needs classified as 
civilian requirements? 


Director Joseph B. Eastman of the ODT, 
speaking before the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board in Philadelphia on 
April 9, made it quite clear that he dis- 
agreed profoundly with the niggardly al- 
lotment which the WPB-has made for 
railroad equipment construction during the 
balance of the current year (see page 753 
for details). 

Nothing enters into this war, he ex- 
plained, in which transportation is not an 
ingredient—“not merely indispensable, but 
all-pervasive.” There is the transporta- 
tion of raw materials for the manufacture 
of munitions of war, and the transportation 
of enormous quantities of these latter in 
unprecedented volume over unprecedented 
distances. Then there is similar movement 
of troops over tremendous distances, in- 
land and overseas. 

“Why,” he then observed, “in the or- 
ganization of WPB, transportation should 
be classed along with civilian supply, I 
am unable to understand.” 

It is easy to regard transportation as 
a function of minor importance so long as 
everything goes smoothly, he said, but just 
wait till there is a hitch somewhere, as 
there was recently in the port of Phila- 
delphia. Then people begin to see how 
vital transportation really is to everything 
we must do in fighting this war. 

Director Eastman indicated that he was 
not going to accept the WPB’s meager 
estimate of the country’s needs for trans- 
port materials. He is going to continue to 
insist that the WPB quotas be raised, and 
he hopes there will be “modifications.” 
“Conversations will continue,” he added. 

Complimenting the railroads and ship- 
pers in terms of highest praise for ef- 
ficiency of railroad performance which 
they have co-operatively achieved, the 
speaker declared that still more strenuous 
efforts would be needed. He cited the in- 


. crease in tank-car movement of petroleum 


products to the Atlantic seaboard from 
70,000 bbl. daily last fall to more than 
500,000 bbl. daily now; and also the with- 
drawal of coastwise and intercoastal ships, 
throwing long hauls on the railroads. 

The country is rapidly accelerating to 
production levels heretofore unheard of at 
any time or place—and this alone would 
put a strain on the rail carriers, even if 
they did not have diverted traffic from 
other agencies of transportation to concern 
them. The speaker drew attention also 
to great shifts in the direction of traffic 
(westward in the Pacific Coast area, for 
example, instead of predominantly east- 
ward, as always heretofore). 

The greatest operator of trucks in this 
country, directly or indirectly, Mr. East- 
man said, is the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
and other rail carriers have so adopted the 
truck as an auxiliary vehicle that the two 
transportation agencies are being made to 
complement each other. At the same time, 
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however, it will be a very serious thing 
for the railroads if, because of the rubber 
shortage, any considerable quantity of the 
goods now moving by truck are diverted 
to them. 


The answer to all these growing demands. 


on the railroads would be to build more 
equipment, and that is the answer Mr. East- 
man favors. However, the WPB and not 
he has the say-so as to how scarce materials 
are going to be doled out among various 
users. With its predominant concern for 
war materials and shipping, Mr. Eastman 
fears that the board may make the mistake 
of diverting more material from transporta- 
tion than is wise. 

General Order No. 1 of the ODT was 
defended by the speaker. Time will tell 
whether the order will prove helpful, but 
there is no doubt that the problem of light- 
loaded 1. c. 1. cars must be tackled. Using 
20 per cent of the cars to haul 1% per 
cent of the tonnage cannot be continued 
under present conditions. 

Cars spend five times as much time in 
terminals as on the road. This ratio must 
be reduced—and this is a railroad, as well 
as a shipper’s duty. There must be a 
maximum of co-operation; a minimum of 
competition; and pooling of various kinds 
to reduce waste. Shippers were informed 
that inadequate loading was the principal 
manner in which they were failing to do 
their whole duty. Observance of commer- 
cial minima must cease and cars must be 
loaded to the limit even if this involves 
extra cost or other sacrifice. 

Taking trucks out of the long-haul field 
was not-easy on an arbitrary basis, he said, 
because sometimes trucks were needed on 
long hauls—not for economy, but for con- 
venience. Such long truck hauls should be 
eliminated, however, unless they are clearly 
justified, the speaker indicated. 

Speaking on the same program with Di- 
rector Eastman, Chairman Warren Ken- 
dall of the Car Service Division discussed 
the possibility of a car shortage at an early 
date. 

“Probably no one at this time,” he said, 
“will care to positively predict that a car 
shortage during this year of 1942 will not 
occur. That is a far different thing from 
saying, as some have, that a serious car 
shortage is imminent. There are too many 
intangibles. One factor of paramount im- 
portance is somewhat beyond the control 
of the railroads: Will they be permitted 
to share in industry production to the point 
of securing materials needed to build loco- 
motives and cars on order, and which have 
been on order for months, and to main- 
tain the existing equipment at its present 
level of operating efficiency? 

“There were, as of March 1 last, about 
70,000 cars and 650 locomotives on order, 
which were estimated by railroads as nec- 
essary to handle prospective traffic. At the 
moment, there appears to be some question 
as to whether material will be allocated 
in the immediate future to meet the full 
complement of these orders. If there is 
failure to obtain these materials and a 
transportation shortage results, the re- 
sponsibility will not be entirely on the rail- 
roads, due either to any lack of foresight 
or effort on their part. 

“All of this adds up to just one thing: 
The railroads and those whom they serve 
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must get the utmost out of the available 
facilities, and this they are all striving to do. 

“There always have been, and very 
likely always will be, a certain few who do 
not sense the necessity for individual 
action, but proceed according to the plan 
of what is now commonly referred to as 
business as usual. Something must be done 
to bring home the all-too-evident fact that 
there is an emergency in which every indi- 
vidual has a part to perform. Commissioner 
Johnson of the I. C. C. has probably done 
more than any other individual to bring 
this fact home to all of us.” 


ODT Appointments Announced 


The appointment of Edwin M. Fitch and 
Dorothy Sells to the staff of the Division 
of Transport Personnel has been announced 
by Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

Mr. Fitch, former chief statistician of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, will serve 
as assistant to Otto S. Beyer, director of 
the Division of Transport Personnel. Miss 
Sells, who has been head of the research 
division of the Maritime Labor Board, has 
been named chief of the Personnel Supply 
Section of the Division. “She will serve 
as the link between the Division and the 
Selective Service Administration and will 
have charge of all matters relating to the 
employment of women in the transporta- 
tion industry,” declared Mr. Eastman’s 
announcement. 


King Heads Bureau of Service 


Homer C. King, assistant director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Service, has been appointed direc- 
tor, succeeding C. C. Wall who, at his 
own request, has been appointed service 
agent for the Bureau with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. King was born in Kansas and be- 
gan his career as a school teacher in his 
native state. Thereafter he went to Colo- 
rado where he worked at railroad construc- 
tion, as a cattleman, and on irrigation 
projects. Meanwhile Mr. King had learned 
stationary engineering, an occupation which 
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then followed until he entered railroad 
service as a locomotive fireman on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. During 
World War I he enlisted in the Army and 
served in France for 18 months with the 
21st Engineers, a railroad unit, returning 
after the war to his former employment 
on the Santa Fe. 

In 1922 Mr. King entered I. C. C. serv- 
ice as a locomotive inspector, and while 
thus employed he studied law. He has 
been a member of the Georgia bar since 
1926, and of the bar of the U. S. Supreme 
Court since 1935. In 1931 he was appoint- 
ed special examiner for the commission 
with headquarters at Washington; and in 
1938 he became assistant director of the 
Bureau of Service. 


T. P. & W. Officers on Trial 


George P. McNear, Jr., president, H. H. 
Best, superintendent, and Bruce Gifford, 
trainmaster, of the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern, were brought to trial before a jury in 
the district court at Peoria, Ill., on April 
6, on charges of violating the railway labor 
act by coercing and intimidating employees 
to discourage their joining the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen. The case, based on 
a 24-count criminal information briéf, filed 
by the district attorney on January 5, is 
the first of its kind under the railway labor 
act of 1926. The information alleges that 
certain employees were threatened with 
discharge or loss of seniority rights during 
the brotherhood’s organization campaign in 
the Fall of 1940. The defendants also were 
accused of attempting to influence em- 
ployees by offering bonuses and wage in- 
creases to compensate for the increases in 
federal income taxes. 

The first witness, Cletus Kirk, testified 
that Best told him “the company plans to 
knock you boys out” by rehiring men who 
lost their jobs with the railroad during the 
1929-30 strike. He said Best told him that 
if he did not resign he would be dis- 
charged, and that he. resigned “under 
protest.” 

Dwight Milljour testified that Gifford 
told him, before the brotherhood won col- 
lective bargaining powers in an election of 
October 3, 1940, “You know there are a 
number of eligible men up for reinstate- 
ment, and that would make it tough for 
you.” 


McNear Summarizes T. P. & W. 
Dispute 


A special report has been prepared by 
George P. McNear, Jr., president of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, as an acknowl- 
edgment to the many people who commun- 
icated with the railroad concerning the 
position it has taken. “The volume of let- 
ters and telegrams received from all sec- 
tions of the country, immediately prior to 
and since the seizure of our properties by 
the United States Government,” the report 
states, “is beyond our capacity to reply to 
each one individually as we would like. 
The approval of our position, as registered 
by the tremendously overwhelming major- 
ity of those ‘who have communicated with 
us, is most encouraging. We are deeply 
grateful for each message and trust this 
form of reply will be accepted as a sincere 
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expression of our appreciation for the in- 
spiring help we have thus received.” 

The report deals with incidents occur- 
ring prior to the seizure of the railroad by 
the government, subsequent developments, 
and a discussion as to whether the seizure 
was necessary. It also deals with the new 
demands of the Brotherhoods and the posi- 
tion of the railroad. 

“Whatever has been done or will be done 
subsequent to March 22, in connection with 
the railroad’s properties, before the War 
Labor Board or otherwise,” the report con- 
cludes, “is and will be done solely by and 
for the account of the federal manager. 
The changes which the federal manager 
has instituted are all at the government’s 
responsibility. The railroad still retains its 
schedules of rates of pay, rules and work- 
ing conditions which it lawfully inaugu- 
rated on December 29, 1941, as well as the 
seniority list of its men who, bravely and 
more successfully than ever before, were 
operating the railroad at the time it was 
seized on March 22.” 


Justice Hilliard Appointed Arbitrator 
of T. P. & W. Dispute 


The National War Labor Board, on 
April 3, appointed Justice Benjamin C. 
Hilliard of the Supreme Court of Colorado 
arbitrator of all labor disputes between the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. At the same time the National 
War Labor Board notified George P. Mc- 
Near, president of the railroad, of the ap- 
pointment, stating that final settlement of 
the controversy will depend “upon your 
compliance with the President’s order that 
the dispute be arbitrated.” In its telegram 
to Judge Hilliard, the Board suggested that 
arbitration hearings be held in Chicago 
after the parties notify the National War 
Labor Board they are ready to proceed. 

According to a statement issued by the 
National War Labor Board, the appoint- 
ment was made in “accordance with the 
Board’s decision of February 27 ordering 
arbitration of the dispute.” When Mr. 
McNear refused to comply with the 
Board’s order, President Roosevelt, on 
March 21, ordered Federal seizure and 
operation of the road. 

In reply to the Board’s telegram, Mr. 
McNear asked, “Does this wire mean that 
your Board is now proposing a fair form 
of arbitration such as- we expressed wil- 
lingness to consider at the morning session 
of the hearing before your Board on Feb- 
ruary 27? Does this wire also mean that 
by your Board’s latest action, the order 
which your Board entered late in the after- 
noon of February 27, requiring us to arbi- 
trate under section 8 of the railway labor 
act and under the auspices of the National 
Mediation Board is now definitely revoked 
and abandoned and of no further force and 
effect ?” 


Representation of Employees 


The National Mediation Board has made 
public results of recent elections held in 
connection with representation-of-em- 
Ployees disputes on several railroads. 

On the Wabash the Red Caps chose the 
United Transport Service Employees of 
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America; on the Central California Trac- 
tion the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees won the right to repre- 
sent the maintenance of way employees; 
while in the case of the road brakemen and 
yard service employees (foremen and 
helpers) on the Midland Terminal the 
Board has certified the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 
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In another case the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees won the 
right to represent the maintenance of way 
employees on the Sacramento Northern; 
while on the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville the patrolmen (including ser- 
geants) in the police department have 
voted in favor of the National Council of 
Railway Patrolmen’s Unions, A. F. of L. 


Dr. Arthur Newell Talbot Passes On 


On April 3, Dr. Arthur Newell Talbot, 
professor emeritus’ of municipal and sani- 
tary engineering of the University of IlIli- 
nois, who was responsible for outstanding 
contributions to railroad research and 
progress as chairman for 27 years of the 
American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion’s committee on Stresses in Track, died 
suddenly of a stroke at the Passavant hos- 
pital in Chicago after recovering from a 
heart attack suffered several days previ- 
ously. Dr. Talbot retired as chairman of 
the A. R. E. A. committee on Stresses in 
Track in October, 1941, at which time a 
tablet was awarded him by members of that 
association in recognition of “his pre-emi- 
nence in engineering education and re- 
search” and “his brilliant research” as 
chairman of that committee. In 1937 he 





Dr. Arthur Newell Talbot 


was awarded the John Fritz Gold Medal, 
highest of American engineering honors, 
and was cited as a “moulder of men, emi- 
nent consultant. on engineering projects, 
leader of research, and outstanding educa- 
tor in civil engineering.” 

Professor Talbot aided in developing the 
University of Illinois College of Engineer- 
ing and in building the University’s test- 
ing laboratories, of which the materials 
testing laboratory bears his name, the first 
building of the University ever named for 
a living person. He had long been active 
in the formation and development of the 
Illinois Engineering Experiment Station, 
in connection with which he made numer- 
ous investigations of the properties of steel, 
brick, concrete and reinforced concrete, and 
in water purification, sewage treatment, 
and hydraulics. He has also directed stud- 
ies sponsored by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in addition to those spon- 
sored by the A. R. E. A. 

Early in his career, Dr. Talbot devel- 
oped a formula for areas of waterways of 





bridges and culverts and another formula 
for rates of maximum rainfall, both of 
which have been widely used and bear his 
name today. He later prepared a treatise 
on a flexible method of laying out ease- 
ment curves, or spirals, at the ends of cir- 
cular curves and several editions of this 
work were later published and his methods 
were used by many railroads. 

In the research on stresses in railroad 
track, which he directed for 27 years, re- 
liable knowledge on the interrelation be- 
tween track and rolling stock was devel- 
oped by a vast multitude of tests on many 
railroads and in the laboratory. This in- 
formation has aided in putting the design 
and construction of the track structure to 
carry modern traffic on a more rational 
basis and has also provided valuable in- 
formation applicable to the design of roll- 
ing stock. This research has been charac- 
terized as one of the most significant con- 
tributions ever made to the scientific knowl- 
edge of railroads. 

Dr. Arthur Newell Talbot was born at 
Cortland, Ill., on October 21, 1857. After 
graduating from high school, he taught a 
country district school for two years and 
in 1877 he entered the Illinois Industrial 
University (now the University of Illi- 
nois), graduating in civil engineering in 
June, 1881, with a scholastic average that 
remained the record of that institution for 
many years. After graduation he engaged 
in railroad location, construction and main- 
tenance in Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas 
and Idaho. In September, 1885, he re- 
turned to the University of Illinois as as- 
sistant professor of engineering and math- 
ematics and taught a wide range of 
subjects, including mathematics, surveying, 
engineering drawing, contracts and specifi- 
cations, roads and pavements, railroad en- 
gineering, mechanics and materials, hy- 
draulics, tunneling and explosives, water 
supply and sewerage. In 1890 he was pro- 
moted to professor of municipal and sani- 
tary engineering, in charge of theoretical 
and applied mechanics. 

In September, 1926, when Dr. Talbot 
reached the age limit of the University, he 
retired from teaching and administration 
and was made professor of municipal and 
sanitary engineering, emeritus, but contin- 
ued actively engaged in directing an ex- 
tensive research program, which included 
the research for the A. R. E. A. on stresses 
in railroad track. In October, 1941, he 
retired as chairman of the A. R. E. A. 
committee on that subject. 

Dr. Talbot was the recipient of many 
honorary degrees and medals. He received 
the honorary degree of doctor of science 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1915, the honorary degree of doctor of en- 
gineering from the University of Michigan 
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in 1916, and the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from the University of Illinois in 
1931. He was an honorary member of the 
A. R. E. A. and served as a director of 
that association from 1915 to 1918 and 
again from 1928 to 1931. He was a past- 
president and honorary member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. He was a past president of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education and an honorary member of the 
Institution of Structural Engineers (Lon- 
don), the Illinois Society of Engineers, the 
Western Society of Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Water Works Association and the 
American Concrete Institute. 

In addition to the John Fritz Medal re- 
ceived in 1937, which has been previously 
mentioned, he received the Washington 
Award of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers in 1924, the George Henderson Medal 
by the Franklin Institute in 1924, the 
Henry C. Turner Medal from the Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute in 1928, and the 
Benjamin Garver Lamme Medal from the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education in 1932. 


Railway Purchases-Additions 


The Alaska Railroad and several short 
lines and terminal companies have furnished 
special reports to this paper covering their 
purchases of material and equipment in 
1941, which were received too late to in- 
clude in the digest of purchases appearing 
in the Railway Age of March 29 and are 

therefore given in the following table. 
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tion of loss and damage; Prevention dis- 
cussion. 

Afternoon: Prevention discussion (con- 
tinued) ; Report of tellers on Arbitration 
Committee election; Report of secretary; 
Adoption of amended reports; selection of 
place and dates of next annual session; 
Unfinished business ; New business; Instal- 
lation of officers. 


“Freezing” Order Crimps Equipment 
Trust Issues 


The WPB order “freezing” railway 
equipment under construction—so that the 
roads which get the cars and engines may 
not be the foresighted ones which ordered 
them—has put a temporary quietus on the 
marketing of equipment trust certificates. 
The Missouri Pacific, for example, was 
right in the act of marketing 4% million 
dollars of these certificates when along 
came the hold-up order on equipment de- 
liveries. So the Mo. P. returned the pros- 
pective certificate buyers’ bids unopened. 

The L. & N. also was on the point of 
selling 11 million dollars worth of equip- 
ment paper—when the WPB order caused 
it to stop short, to wait and see, first, 
whether it is going to get the rolling stock 
it wants before borrowing the money with 
which to pay for it. 


The Canadian Roads in February 


The Canadian National in February had 
operating revenues totaling $24,950,000—an 
increase of $4,706,506 over last year. Ex- 
penses were $21,305,560 (up $3,671,183). 
‘Operating net was $3,644,440—an increase 
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Union of Dallas 

New Foundland 
Interstate Tank 
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$91,734 
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none 
546 
768,617 
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$1,032,621 $159,876 
4 none 


none 
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240,000 








Claim Division to Meet at Chicago 
on April 28 


The annual session of the Freight Claim 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads will be held at Chicago on April 
28 and 29. In conjunction with the con- 
vention, a meeting of field and road men 
handling loss and damage prevention work 
will be held on April 29, separately from 
the annual convention. 

The tentative program for the annual 
session includes the following: April 28, 
morning: Address—A. E. Pasman, chair- 
man; Report of General Committee; Elec- 
tion of officers and General Committee 
members ; Balloting for Appeal Committee. 

Afternoon: Reports on rules of order 
and on freight claim rules; Report of tell- 
ers on Appeal Committee election; Ballot- 
ing for Arbitration Committee. 

April 29, morning: Report on freight 
claim rules (continued); Report on Prin- 
ciples and Practices; Report on preven- 


of $1,035,323. For the two months, operat- 
ing revenues were $50,917,000; expenses 
$42,115,448; and operating net $8,801,552— 
representing increases over last year of 
$9,746,539 in gross, $6,704,498 in expenses 
and $3,042,041 in net. 

The Canadian Pacific’s February gross 
was $18,238,114 (an increase of $4,130,776). 
Its operating expenses in February were 
$15,224,101 (up $3,725,332). Net operat- 
ing revenue was $3,014,013 (an increase of 
$405,444). For the two months, gross was 
$36,898,387; expenses $30,700,311; and 
operating net $6,198,076—representing in- 
creases, respectively, of $8,105,703, $7,181,- 
958 and $923,745. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for five 
railroads, including the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, have been prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
new series of sub-orders and modifications 
of previous sub-orders in No. 15100, De- 
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preciation Charges of Steam Railroad 
Companies. The composite percentages for 
all equipment, which are derived from the 
prescribed rates, range from 2.96 per cent 
for the Virginia & Truckee to 5.67 per 
cent for the Tennessee & North Carolina. 

The Rock Island’s composite percentage 
of 3.31 is derived from the following pre- 
scribed rates: Steam locomotives, owned, 
2.85 per cent, leased, 2.78 per cent; other 
locomotives, owned, 5.42 per cent, leased, 
4.9 per cent; freight-train cars, owned, 
3.4 per cent, leased, 3.05 per cent; passen- 
ger-train cars, owned, 3.07 per cent, leased, 
2.55 per cent; work equipment, owned, 3.9 
per cent, leased, 4.65 per cent; miscella- 
neous equipment, owned, 13.35 per cent, 
leased, 20.81 per cent. Another sub-order 
vacates a previous sub-order which had 
prescribed rates for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf. 


Tank Car Movement Sets New 
Record 


The railroads moved more than a half 
million barrels of oil daily to the east 
coast during the week ended March 28, 
according to an announcement by Petro- 
leum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes. The 
exact movement was at the rate of 506,025 
barrels per day and marked the fourth 
consecutive week that a new high has been 
established. The previous record of 464,- 
561 barrels was established in the week 
ended March 21. 

In moving 506,025 barrels each day into 
the east, the 18 oil companies reporting 
loaded a total of 15,742 cars. Including 
cars which were on the way back west for 
reloading, this means that a total of ap- 
proximately 33,750 cars were engaged in 
the east coast service during the week, de- 
clared Mr. Ickes. 


Forwarder Employees Strike for 
One Day 


A strike of 800 freight handling and 
office employees of the National Carloading 
& Distributing Company and the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Company, called 
on April 6, was called off on the following 
day when officers of the companies and 
the Chicago local of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, and Station Employees, reached 
an agreement as to the procedure to be 
followed in considering the demands of 
the employees for a 10 cents per hour in- 
crease in wages. The dispute had been re- 
ferred by the War Labor Board to the 
United States conciliation service of the 
Department of Labor and a hearing had 
been set for April 20. The strike was 
called because the companies had changed 
the date of arbitration from April 20 to 
May 5. 


WPB Halts All Non-Defense 
Construction 


The War Production Board order of 
April 9 calling a halt to all non-essential 
construction may have drastic effects on 
highway, roadway, sub-surface, and _utili- 
ties construction. The order provides that 
no commercial, industrial, recreational, in- 
stitutional, highway, roadway, sub-surface 
and utilities construction, whether publicly 
or privately financed, may be initiated with- 
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out permission of the War Production 
Board if the cost of the project amounts to 
$5,000 or more. 

Presumably, such projects as the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project could 
not be started without specific approval 
from WPB. This policy would also apply 
to all roads and highways unless they be- 
come the property of the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Maritime Commission, Pana- 
ma Canal, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, or the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 4 totaled 828,890 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on April 9. This was an increase of 24,144 
cars, or three per cent, above the previous 
week, an increase of 145,488 cars, or 21.3 
per cent, above the corresponding week in 
1941, and an increase of 226,055 cars, or 
37.5 per cent, above the same week in 1940. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
March 28 totaled 804,746 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, March 28, 1942 














District 1942 1941 1939 
TREO E So o..6cé'ecn'e 167,777 180,563 139,771 
Allegheny ..... 182,286 180,620 127,741 
Pocahontas 56,106 56,560 46,468 
Southern ...... 125,995 122,950 101,473 
Northwestern .. 96,627 85,880 73,225 
Central Western 113,106 114. 308 95,312 
Southwestern .. 62,849 52, 922 44,931 
Total Western aa 

Districts .... 272,582 253,110 213,468 
Total All Roads 804,746 793,803 628,921 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products ..... 33,714 36,954 34,540 
Live stock ..... 10,797 10,395 9,589 

BEY 3 ciate" eb cal 156,048 168,827 127,929 
Lol Se eee 13,846 13,785 8,54 
Forest products 45,921 40,025 31,930 

BES ohana larore dss 30,154 16,502 10,175 
Merchandise l.c.l. 143,550 161,119 147,305 
Miscellaneous .. 370, 716 346, 196 258, 913 
March 28 ..... 804,746 793,803 628,921 
MOTO 21° sess 796,640 769,984 620,375 
March 14 ..... 799,356 759,607 619,388 

Ben Poss, 770,697 742,617 620,596 
February 28 . 781,419 756,670 634,636 
Cumulative Total, 

13 Weeks ... 10,152,485 9,386,985 8,170,530 


In Canada.—Carloadings in the week 
ended March 28 totaled 62,369, as com- 
pared with 64,879 in the previous week and 
57,516 in the corresponding week last year, 
according to the tabulation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
mar. 28: $9AP: cc. cs 62,369 34,083 
i SS Cy De 64,879 33,684 
Mar, 14, rar See 62,795 33,114 
Mar. 29, 1 ere by A "516 31,937 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Mar, 28. 4042" oes. 797,295 413,852 
Mar. yO LS) 700, 339 372,794 
Mar. 30, BO Sse ce's 604,480 314,045 
Club Meetings 


The Spring meeting of the Southwestern 
Car Service Association scheduled to be 
held in Dallas, Tex., on April 23, will be 
cancelled on account of war conditions. 

The 15th annual dinner of the Metro- 


politan Traffic Association of New York, ’ 
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which was scheduled for April 23, has been | 


cancelled. The club will, however, hold 
its regular meetings on April 9 and 23, 
each of which will be preceded by an open 
forum at 7 p. m. Headquarters are at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting on April 
21 at the Hotel DeSoto, St. Louis, Mo., 
at 8 p. m. H. C. Marmaduke, manager, 
Employees’ Suggestion System, Illinois 
Central, will present a paper entitled “En- 
listing Employee Interest.” A morning 
meeting will also be held at the American 
Car & Foundry Company car plant at 
Madison, Ill., at 10 a. m, so that the 
second and third trick men may hear Mr. 
Marmaduke’s talk. 


March Employment 13.16 Per Cent 
Above Last Year 


Railroad employment increased 1.85 per 
cent—from 1,168,795 to 1,190,416—during 
the one-month period from mid-February 
to mid-March, while the March total was 
13.16 per cent above March, 1941, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s latest compilation based on prelimi- 
nary reports. The index number, based 
on the 1935-1939 monthly average as 100 
and corrected for seasonal variation, was 
120 for March as compared with Febru- 
ary’s 119.1 and March, 1941’s 106.1. 

March employment in all groups was 
above that of the previous month and of 
the corresponding month last year. Larg- 
est increases over March, 1941, were 16.07 
per cent in the train and engine service 
group; 13.98 per cent in the maintenance 
of equipment and stores group; and 13.2 
per cent in the maintenance of way and 
structures group. As compared with Feb- 
ruary, the largest increase was in the main- 
tenance of way and structures group—up 
4.53 per cent. 


Carriers Assured by ODT on Off- 
Line Offices 

The Office of Defense Transportation has 
assured the railroads, bus and truck lines, 
and other carriers that no plans for order- 
ing the abandonment of off-line offices en- 
gaged in sales and service activities are 
now under consideration. The carriers were 
told that in spite of increases in war traffic, 
such offices could be of much value if used 
as service and expediting agencies. 

“It has come to our attention,” declared 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of ODT, in a 
statement addressed to all carriers, “that 
there is concern among employees of carrier 
outside traffic offices, and some anticipation 
in the general offices, that the Office of De- 
fense Transportation will direct an aban- 
donment of solicitation and a closing of out- 
side offices devoted to sales and service 
activities. We have no present intention 
or plan for giving such directions. 

“Decision regarding continuance of out- 
side agencies and the scope of their activi- 
ties is primarily a responsibility of carrier 
management, which we do not wish to in- 
fluence beyond pointng out that in making 
these decisions preponderant weight must 
be given to the fact that during the war the 
interest of individual lines must be subor- 
dinated to the maximum utilization of all 
our transportation facilities for the success- 
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ful prosecution of the war. Cooperation 
must be the watchword rather than compe- 
tition. 

“Carrier solicitation organization—off- 
line, or on-line and in the general offices— 
can often be of much value, even under 
present conditions, if used as service and 
expediting agencies.” 


P. R. R. Affiliate Loses Some 
Truck Routes 


Modifying findings of a previous report, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 5, has deprived Pennsylvania Truck 
Lines, Inc., affiliate of the Pennsylvania, of 
operating rights on seven routes and por- 
tions of three others in the company’s net- 
work of routes which “fairly gridiron Ohio 
and extend to points in adjoining states, 
except Kentucky.” In that set-up which 
was involved in the title case (No. MC- 
43157), Pennsylvania Truck Lines is left 
with rights on 21 routes. 

The report also embraced No. MC-19201 
wherein it was found that P. T. L.’s col- 
lection and delivery operations for the 
Pennsylvania at Detroit, Mich. are not 
subject to the Motor Carrier Act. Also, 
that public convenience and necessity does 
not require the extension of P. T. L. truck- 
ing operations beyond the Detroit terminal 
area. In No. MC-19201 (Sub-No. 1), P. 
T. L. gets rights on three Ohio routes— 
subject to conditions designed to insure 
that the highway services shall remain 
auxiliary to P, R. R. rail services. 


Eastman Urges Care in Buying 
Tickets 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has requested all federal government 
agencies to aid in preventing passenger 
traffic congestion on railroads and bus lines 
by instructing employees to exercise great- 
er care in buying tickets and reserving 
space accommodations when traveling on 
official business. 

Government employees should buy tick- 
ets and Pullman space well in advance of 
train departure, should reserve space ac- 
commodations only for trips which are 
reasonably definite, and should notify car- 
riers immediately if cancellation of reser- 
vations becomes necessary, the ODT an- 
nouncement said. 

In making the request, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of ODT, urged private firms 
to issue similar instructions to their em- 
ployees. “By exercising reasonable care in 
buying tickets and reserving space accom- 
modation,”’ Mr. Eastman declared, “busi- 
ness concerns can do much to aid trans- 
portation companies in accommodating pas- 
sengers and in handling the growing vol- 
ume of passenger traffic.” 


ODT Institutes Group Warehousing 
Plan 


A group warehousing plan designed “to 
permit more efficient use of storage facili- 
ties and to simplify dealings between ware- 
housing companies and government procure- 
ment agencies” has been worked out by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the War 
Department, and other government agencies. 

The plan, according to ODT, calls for the 
pooling of available storage space through 
emergency warehouse associations formed 
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by public merchandise warehousemen in dis- 
tribution centers throughout the country. 
It is already in operation in Kansas City, 
Mo., where a contract has been signed on 
behalf of the War Department and a newly- 
formed Federal Emergency Warehouse As- 
sociation of Kansas City, made up of 11 
local warehousing companies. The ODT’s 
division of storage, of which Colonel Leo 
M. Nicolson is director, is aiding in the 
establishment of similar associations in New 
York, Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Mass., 
Chicago, and other cities where shortages of 
storage space are expected. 

Under the group warehousing plan, a 
government procurement agency, instead of 
negotiating separate contracts with a num- 
ber of individual companies, signs a single 
contract with a local warehouse association 
for a large block of space. A single gov- 
ernment order may be issued for storage or 
shipment of materials by different com- 
panies. Each company is bonded to the 
association, to which it bills all charges. 
The manager of the association in turn bills 
all charges to. the government. 


Rubber Must Not Be Wasted, 
Eastman Tells Truckers 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, in an April 2 state- 
ment warned trucking companies that ODT 
could not recommend new trucks for 
operators who had permitted “careless or 
reckless use of their old ones, particularly 
as regards their tires.” Applications for 
new trucks are cleared through ODT, 
which makes recommendations of approval 
or disapproval to the War Production 
Board. 

“The largest stockpile of rubber today 
is on the wheels of operating vehicles,” 
Mr. Eastman said. “No part of this pre- 
cious supply can be wasted. Truck owners 
are performing a vital service to the war 
effort and to the essential civilian economy, 
but the careless use of tires may force many 
' badly needed trucks out of service. Oper- 
ators may be forced out of business. The 
war efforts can be impaired.” 

Meanwhile, John L. Rogers, director of 
ODT’s Division of Motor Transport has 
followed through, asking the truckers to 
check and re-check constantly to prevent 
rubber waste caused by any of the follow- 
ing: Speeds in excess of 30 miles an hour 
in the city or 40 miles an hour on the 
highway ; improper air pressure ; overloads ; 
cuts, snags and wear, not immediately re- 
paired; improved alignments; recklessness 
in starting, stopping and taking curves; and 
excess mileage. 

Operators of intercity bus lines have 
been urged by Mr. Rogers to save rubber 
and other critical materials by eliminating 
unnecessary mileage and by taking other 
steps to adjust bus services to war needs. 

“Such action,” he went on, “may be 
fruitful where excessive service is being 
operated by lines on the same or parallel 
routes. A system of staggered schedules 
and joint use of terminals might be worked 
out. In some cases pooling during the 
emergency may prove the best course.” 
Meanwhile, Mr. Rogers warned that, under 
the recent ruling of the Department of 
Justice, any joint-action proposal must be 
approved by ODT and carried out at its 
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direction. ODT “will request joint action 
by carriers whenever it appears advan- 
tageous ;” but such requests will be made 
“only after conference and full discussion 
with the representatives of the carriers 
affected.” 


Grand Central Prepares for Raids 


Air raid protection of passengers using 
Grand Central terminal, New York, will be 
enhanced by the acquisition this week of 
three air raid emergency trucks and thor- 
ough training of all employees of the sta- 
tion. The trucks, which supplement the 
permanent fire fighting equipment in the 
terminal, were specially built in the termi- 
nal shops to pass through all doors and fit 
all elevators in the terminal. 

The equipment of the trucks which are 
stationed on each of the three terminal 
levels, includes tools for forcible entrv, 
canvas and rubber hose, sandbags and pails 
of sand. a large tarpaulin, rope, four fire 
extinguishers. an Indian pump, a stirrup 
pump, two blankets, ‘three gas masks, a 
collapsible stretcher, long and short splints 
and first aid supplies to treat twelve per- 
sons. Additional equipment available in- 
cludes rope, quantities of first aid supplies 
and 15 stretchers. 

Sandbags have also been stacked on the 
roof of the terminal, where a protected 
booth with telephone communication has 
been constructed for a roof watcher. The 
front line of the air raid emergency force 
in Grand Central consists of 28 policemen 
specially trained in handling large crowds, 
familiar with measures for the protection 
of the terminal and instructed in rendering 
first aid. They are assisted by 28 uni- 
formed terminal gatemen and the 278 red 
caps, all of whom attend a weekly fire drill. 
The entire force is in charge of Police 
Captain W. V. O’Neill. 


WPB Transportation Branch 
Appointments 


Appointment of Sidney L. Miller as as- 
sistant chief of the War Production Board’s 
Transportation Branch was announced this 
week by Andrew Stevenson, branch chief. 

Mr. Miller was formerly executive head 
of the Bureau of Business Research at the 
University of Iowa, and from 1916 to 1925, 
he was instructor of economics and trans- 


portation at the University of Wisconsin. | 


Mr. Stevenson also announced the fol- 
lowing additional appointments : 

Edward S. Pardoe, chief of the Bus, 
Electric Railway and Other Transportation 
Equipment Section. Mr. Pardoe formerly 
was executive assistant of the Capital 
Transit Company, Washington, D. C. 

David W. Odiorne, chief of the Rolling 
Stock Section. He has been connected for 
many years with the New York Central 
as special inspector and supervisor of serv- 
ice tests for materials and appliances on 
locomotives and cars. 

E. Carroll Hanly, chief of the Motive 
Power Section. Mr. Hanly formerly was 
with the Pennsylvania as foreman in charge 
of building and repair of rolling stock and 
Jocomotives. 

Mr. Berkeley Robins, chief of the Main- 
tenance and Supply Section. He has been 
connected for many years with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, specializing in supervising 
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the design and maintenance of structures 
and layout. 

George M. Cornell, technical consultant, 
He formerly was transportation inspector 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, engaged in 
operating and maintenance problems. 

Several of the. appointees are merely 
continuing their association with Mr, 
Stevenson, having been -with him when he 
was chief of the Transportation and Farm 
Equipment Branch before the recent reor- 
ganization which set up a separate Trans- 
portation Branch. 


Western Lines to Give Petroleum 
Preferred Handling 


Western railroads will give petroleum 
products preferred handling over all otiver 
types of civilian freight traffic, it was de- 
cided at a meeting of chief operating and 
traffic officers of the Western lines at 
Chicago, on April 1. A _ resolution was 
adopted expressing the desire and inten- 
tion to continue to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the petroleum co-ordinator and 
the petroleum industry in the solution of 
problems involving the movement of pe- 
troleum products and other commodities 
hauled in tank cars. C. E. Johnston, chair- 
man of the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives, was directed by the meet- 
ing to appoint a working committee com- 
posed of operating, traffic and legal rep- 
resentatives of various Western lines to 
handle such questions of policy and per- 
formance as may arise and to facilitate the 
greatest possible utilization of all tank cars. 

At a meeting of refiners of the Mid- 
Continent field and the Central West, held 
on the same day, it was reported that if 
there is adequate co-operation, the eastern 
district can avoid punitive rationing of 
gasoline, although there might be rationing 
of heavy fuel and heating oil in that area 
if refiners do not operate to obtain maxi- 
mum yields of fuel and minimum yields of 
gasoline. 

It was predicted that if all refiners will 
co-operate, a total of 50,000 tank cars can 
be made available for the movement of 
800,000 barrels of petroleum to the east 
coast daily. 


Will Railroads Be Able to Handle 
Resort Business? 


People who operate hotels and resorts 
must expect a revolution in passengef 
transportation and unavoidable inconver- 
iences in railroad services, according to 
Laurence F. Whittemore, assistant to the 
president, Boston & Maine, in an address 
before a conference of hotel and _ resort 
owners of New England at Hartford, 
Conn., on March 29. The Boston & Maine 
and the Maine Central, Mr. Whittemore 
asserted, “hope to do somewhat better im 
the amount of service particularly to and 
from the mountain areas of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, and the recreational 
areas of Maine, than we did last year.” 

He warned, however, that “this  state- 
ment may be too optimistic” and told the 
hotel men that “any prediction today may 
be entirely changed as quickly as tomor- 
row by changes in the war situation.” This 
inability to make any sort of “long range 
predictions, even from week to week, w! 
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continue, so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned, for the duration of the war. 

Mr. Whittemore declared further: 
“There are two or three suggestions which 
might help the situation. One is that your 
guests be notified that they will not be able 
to move around with ease and convenience 
on the railroads, but that they should prob- 
ably plan to come and stay with you for 
a longer period than usual. Another is 
that, over week-ends, the railroad accom- 
modations will be crowded—even more 
crowded than they were last summer—and 
that the wise person seeking to travel into 
the recreational areas should endeavor to 
do so in the middle of the week, when 
there is more apt to be vacant space in 
trains than over week-ends. You should 
advise your prospective guests to make 
their train reservations as far in advance 
as possible.” 


Morse Outlines 


War Wage Policy 
(Continued from page 758) 


flexible policies and procedures which per- 
mit of constant and, when necessary, sud- 
den change. Hence, the task of a govern- 
ment agency such as the War Labor Board 
charged with the trust of settling wartime 
industrial disputes is to make a common- 
sense approach to its problems and to ren- 
der its decisions upon the basis of a fair 
balancing of employer, labor, and public 
interests. It should give little attention to 
maintaining a consistent long-time policy 
limited by binding rules or precedent, but 
should interest itself primarily in rendering 
decisions based upon the principles of fair- 
ness—that fairness which is the product of 
the interaction of a group of honest minds 
upon the common problems of the indi- 
vidual cases as they are presented to the 
Board. 

“The balancing of interests which is 
bound to result from such a flexible policy 
will make possible a quick and reasonable 
adjustment of wartime industrial disputes 
as they arise. It is in keeping with such 
flexible principles that I believe the War 
Labor Board will approach and settle the 
labor disputes which come within its juris- 
diction. It is cognizant of the fact that 
the country generally, and various divisions 
of the government particularly, are very 
much concerned over the relationship be- 
tween wartime demands of employees and 
employers and the task of regulating the 
cost of living and inflationary trends. 

“No one can deny successfully that wages 
and profits bear a definite relation to cost 
of living and to inflationary controls, but 
there are other factors too, and some of 
them more important. The relationship be- 
tween real wages and actual wages can- 
not be ignored by a wage board, and the 
‘difference between wage rates and average 
annual or monthly income becomes of vital 
importance in fixing wages in individual 
cases, 

“It would seem that for the duration of 
the war the following basic principles 
should be considered minimum guarantees: 

“First, all workmen shall receive wages 
sufficiently high to enable them to maintain 
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a standard of living compatible with health 
and decency. 

“Second, the real wage levels which have 
been previously arrived at through the 
channels of collective bargaining and which 
do not impede maximum production of war 
materials shall be reasonably protected. 
This does not mean that labor can expect 
to receive throughout the war upward 
changes in its wage structure which will 
enable it to keep pace with upward changes 
in the cost of living. On the other hand, 
every attempt should be made to protect 
the real wages of labor to the point that 
they do not drop below a standard of living 
sufficient to. maintain health and decency. 

“Third, to the extent that it can be done 
without inflationary effects, labor should 
be encouraged to negotiate through the pro- 
cesses of collective bargaining for fair and 
reasonable upward wage adjustments as a 
partial offset against increases in the cost 
of living. Labor should not be put in an 
economic straight-jacket during the war 
or have its wages “frozen” without redress 
to some such agency as the War Labor 
Board which has authority to grant fair 
and deserved wage adjustments. 

“The subjecting of wage demands to 
some flexible formula of control would 
certainly entitle labor in turn to demand 
some flexible control of prices, profits and 
rents. 

“Common sense tells us that a static 
wage policy would be bound to injure. the 
war production effort. Obviously, there 
is no pat wage formula or fixed -scale of 
wage measurement or any rule-of-thumb 
set of wage criteria which can be applied 
with mathematical precison to a wage dis- 
pute by a wage board. Nevertheless, there 
are certain generally-accepted standard 
criteria which should be considered in de- 
termining a so-called fair and living wage, 
but there is no general agreement as to 
what weight should be given such criteria 
when applying them to the facts of a given 
dispute.” 


Mansfield Urges Greater Use of 
Intracoastal Waterways 


Representative Mansfield, Democrat of 
Texas and chairman of the House rivers 
and harbors committee, has written a let- 
ter to President Roosevelt urging the 
greater use of the Gulf and Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterways for the transportation 
of petroleum by wooden barge. In view of 
the current submarine menace along the 
Atlantic coast, Mr. Mansfield points out 
that oil could be transported from Texas 
to the Atlantic seaboard area if there were 
a barge canal across Florida, thus helping 
to relieve the current shortage of fuel oil 
and gasoline in that area, and he urges the 
President to have such a canal constructed. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied to Mr. Mansfield’s 
letter saying that he agreed that these 
waterways must be used and that the sub- 
ject has “already been taken actively in 
hand and is being carefully studied by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the War 
Shipping Administrator, and others.” 

Later, at his press conference on April 7, 
Mr. Roosevelt discussed the subject again 
and said that he felt that wooden barges 
should be used to haul oil along the At- 
lantic and Gulf intracoastal waterways but 
that something would have to be done to 
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get the oil across Florida. He said further 
that there was not time now to construct a 
canal, and he mentioned the fact that a 
pipe line had been suggested for the short 
distance that there is no waterway. 

Chairman Mansfield also told the House 
on April 2 that his committee has adopted 
a resolution calling for the Board of Army 
Engineers to report on “the advisability of 
constructing a waterway across northern 
Florida of suitable dimensions for barge 
traffic and over the most practicable route 
to connect with the existing intracoastal 
waterways along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts.” 

The resolution, he said, will have to go 
through the usual course of investigation 
and procedure. 


Monthly Review of I. C. C. Bureau 
of Statistics 

The latest issue of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics’ “Monthly Comment on Transporta- 
tion Statistics” notes that while the Feb- 
ruary gross revenue of the Class I railways 
was 29 per cent above that of February, 
1941, the net railway operating income 
after taxes was up only 14.4 per cent. In 
the East, “there was a decline in net after 
taxes of 16.4 per cent, and in the Western 
district an increase of 91.6 per cent.” 

The Bureau’s analysis of carloading fig- 
ures calls attention to effect of the early 
opening of Great Lakes navigation on the 
ore loadings for the last week in March— 
30,154 cars as compared with 16,502 cars 
in the fourth week of March, 1941. Among 
the factors contributing to the decline in 
March coal loadings were “severe storms 
over the Appalachians, a decline in ship- 
ments to Hampton Roads because of the 
submarine menace, and the contra-seasonal 
increase in loadings last year because of 
the anticipated coal strike on April first.” 
The shipments of coal from Hampton 
Roads in January was 9.6 per cent and in 
February 14.8 per cent below the same 
months last year, the February decrease 
being “equivalent to 6,129 carloads.” 

Commenting on bus transportation fig- 
ures, the Bureau noted how the motor 
carriers “show an increase for 1941 over 
1940 in the share of total passenger traffic 
transported by both bus and railway 
coach.” The bus share of total revenue 
passengers carried increased from 42.6 per 
cent in 1940 to 46.9 per cent in 1941; al- 
though the bus share of the revenue in- 
creased only from 36 per cent to 36.7 per 
cent. Air carrier statistics for January 
show that revenue passengers increased 
57.9 per cent over January, 1941. Mean- 
while, the air carriers had improved their 
passenger load factor from 46.5 per cent 
to 54.7 per cent, one air line attaining a 
January, 1942, load factor of 74 per cent. 

Looking over the railway expense and 
tax figures for this year’s first two months, 
the Bureau calls attention to the charge to 
operating expenses of $7,903,306 for the 
amortization of defense projects, no cor- 
responding charge having been made in 
the like 1941 period. That the railways 
are making provision for “the expected 
more drastic corporation taxes” was shown 
by the fact that “in February, 1942, rail- 
way tax accruals amounted to $56,736,000 
or 63.7 per cent more than in February, 

(News continued on page 768) 





Philadelphia, Pa., March 24, 1942. 


To the Stockholders of Reading Company: 

The Board of Directors submits herewith its 44th Annual 
Report of the operations and affairs of the Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1941: 


1941 






Increase or 
Decrease 


9% 





1940 
1,448.69 





Average miles of road 
operated 
Receipts from the transporta- 
tion of anthracite and bi- 
tuminous coal, merchan- 
dise, passengers, etc..... 
Cost of operating the rail- 
road and maintaining the 
property 





1,435.37 23.32 






25% 





$63,797,976 $15,768,119 





$79,566,095 








52,921,507 44,051,977 8,869,530 20% 

















$6,828,589 35% 


68% 


$26,644,588 $19,745,999 


5,540,321 


Net Revenues ...........- 
Federal, State and _ other 
EOS os 5s ah os CSCS 
Payments to other companies 
in excess of receipts from 
such companies for hire of 
equipment and use of joint 
facilities 






9,318,064 3,777,743 







1,173,985 744,872 429,113 58% 














Net Railway Operating In- 
CE cb usb tek ae pea ee 
Income from investment in 
securities, property rentals 
and other items 
Miscellaneous income deduc- 
tions 





20% 





$16,152,539 $13,460,806. $2,691,733 








1,995,481 54,559 3% 


4% 





1,940,922 






747,997 721,756 26,241 

















Gross Income before deduc- 
tions for fixed charges... 
Fixed charges — interest on 
funded debt, rentals paid 
for leased railroads, etc... 


Net Income available 
dividends and other 
porate purposes 





$17,345,464 $14,734,531 $2,610,933 18% 






8,015,260 8,307,314 292,054 4% 















for 
cor- 





$9,330,204 $6,427,217 $2,902,987 45% 


eee eeee 














Percentage of each dollar of 
operating revenue consumed 
by operating expenses.... 

Rate of return on investment 
in property used for trans- 
portation service 

Times fixed charges earned. 

Earnings per share of First 
and Second Preferred 
Stock 

Earnings per share of Com- 
mon Stock after First and 
Second Preferred dividend 
requirements of. $2.00 per 
Share Cach ....ssecce00- . 





N 
wn 
~ 


66.51% 69.05 % 







2.99% 58 
1.77 39 


3.57% 
2.16 


eee e wees 









$6.66 $4.59 $2.07 





eee eee m eee eerereee 






$2.59 $2.07 





Italics denote decreases. 
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Financial Position, December 3lst 


The Company had investments 
in land, railroad tracks, ter- 


minal facilities, shops, loco- 
motives, freight and _passen- 
ger cars and other fixed 
DEQDETEY. OE os gis! eee wes 


In addition the Company had 
investments in stocks, bonds 
and notes carried at........ 


Total Investments 


The Company had cash 
Railroad companies and others 
owed the Company ........ 
The Company had on hand fuel, 
rails, ties, bridge material 
and other supplies necessary 
for keeping road and» equip- 
ment in good repair 
Deferred assets and unadjusted 
debits, including items due 
but not yet available to the 
Company 


eee eeee 


Total Assets of the Company 
WEE oa. dc icuatiieie esis lee enone eee 
The Company owed for mate- 
rials, supplies, wages and bal- 
ances to other railroad com- 
panies, and interest and rents 
accrued but not yet due...... 
Taxes accrued but not due.... 
Reserve for depreciation of road 
BEI EQ UIIIANE. S565 55 0:5: 0508 
Deferred liabilities, including 
items due to others not yet 
adjusted 


The total of these liabilities, 
credits and reserves was.... 


After deducting these items 
from the total assets there 
remained available capital net 
MORRIE SOL ssiraxe%leccoteieeine ues 

The capitalization of the Com- 
pany consisted of the follow- 


ing: 
Funded Debt, including bonds, 

equipment obligations, etc.. 
First Preferred Stock 
Second Preferred Stock..... 
Common Stock 


Making a total capitalization of 
After deducting this capitaliza- 


tion from net assets there re- 
mained a corporate surplus of 








Italics denote decreases. 
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Increase or 





























1941 1940 Decrease 
$366,986,597 $364,504,491 $2,482,106 
72,743,697 73,964,479 1,220,782 
$439,730,294 $438,468,970 $1,261,324 
$16,035,747 $10,868,500 $5,167,247 
3,957,439 2,651,701 1,305,738 
5,933,930 4,472,885 1,461,045 
1,369,659 1,397,522 27,863 
$467,027,069 $457,859,578 $9,167,491 
$10,260,309 $7,872,636 $2,387,673 
9,156,891 5°182,504 3,974,387 
83,887,227 82,564,202 1,323,025 
1,683,775 797,672 886,103 
$104,988,202 $96,417,014. $8,571,188 
$362,038,867 $361,442,564 $596,303 
$124,088,077 $127,686,381 $3,598,304 
7 991,.150 - 37001,180° Ck 
41,970,600 41,970,600 ...... 
69,989,100 69,989,100 = s.aeee 
$264,038,927 $267,637,231 $3,598,304 
$97,999,940 $93,805,333 $4,194,607 




























The following table affords a ready comparison of revenues 
derived from the operation of the property in 1941 and 1940: 








Revenues Increase over 1940 
Item 1941 Amount % 
Freight: 
Amibravite Goal y.sskcw sewers $17,103,814 $2,131,071 14.2 
Bertusensnennts- Goal oi. oii scasive 040% 13,904,136 2,294,070 19.7 
MIG ad. cens senate 41,455,385 10,255,594 32.9 
WethT TRB coisa oie whe tcrnres $72,463,335 $14,680,735 25.4 
ROOMS © og tina 56 Suk: hg’ saree Fb ob 5 WiRTAT © $3,626,088 $488,099 15.5 
MOMTET Fi's ooo sGs sews caw s ose ae 417,937 11,904 2.9 
SEE ee ee ST 395,243 17,852 4.3 
Pal SONNE oe Sh Ab Scales Gana o sm 2,663,492 605,233 29.4 
AGERE PR ised Se iste Sch $79,566,095 24.7 


$15,768,119 


Italics denote decrease. 


Operating expenses consumed 66.51 cents of each dollar of 
operating revenue. This was the lowest operating ratio since 
1916 of the properties now operated by Reading Company, al- 
though actual expenditures for both maintenance and conducting 
operations were the greatest of any year since 1931. The principal 
operating expenditures and a comparison with the year 1940 are 
set forth below: 


Expended Increase over 1940 
in 1941 Amount % 
Mnintenande OF R0aM 56.6 ses 03 5 $6,538,561 $1,306,737 25.0 
Maintenance of Equipment ........... 16,130,282 3,534,193 28.1 
RRMMMINNNINR Pn o o eck s cb oo klb-6 obese 27,556,101 3,912,459 16.5 
ME AIOE ie hcke sole ieek pacha lave 2,696,563 116,141 4.5 





Total Railway Operating Expenses. $52,921,507 $8,869,530 20.1 





(Advertisement) 


1916 


The transportation ratio of 34.63% in 1941 was the lowest since 


Never in the Company’s history has its tax bill been as high 


as in 1941. 


Direct taxes amounted to $9,899,351. 


These are 


only the definitely ascertainable taxes paid directly by the Com- 
pany, and no effect has been given to those included in the cost 
of materials and supplies which the Company purchased. This 
tax bill was equivalent to: $27,121 for each day of the year; 
or $561 per employee; or $3.53 upon each share of capital stock; 
or 12.4c out of each dollar collected from patrons; or 28.6c for 
each payroll dollar disbursed to 17,634 employees. 


Long Term and Other Debt 


Changes occurred during the year in the long term and other debt of 


the Company as follows: 


Outstanding December 31, 


1940 


Funded debt 


Additional obligations incurred in 1941.. 


Retired during year 
Acquired for investment 


Outstanding December 31, 1941 


Cee reer ererreesetee 


$121,934,968.11 


4,000.00 


Equipment 
Obligations 
$3,445,324.33 
2,172,420.06 





$121,938,968.11 


8,498,000.00 
1,788,000.00 


$5,617,744.33 
761,424.97 


eee eeeee 





$111,652,968.11 


$4,856,319.36 


EDWARD W. SCHEER, 


President. 
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Summary of Forty-Sixth Annual Report for 1941 


The Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway Company covering operations for 1941 shows that 
Gross Railway Operating Revenues increased $14,948,293, or 
14.21 per cent, over 1940. Operating Expenses increased $6,- 
058,658, or 10.52 per cent. Net Income decreased $4,189,973, or 
13.35 per cent. Income Balance of $26,282,148 was equal to 
$18.68 per share of outstanding Common Stock, as compared 
with $21.66 in 1940. 


Income Statement 
Comparison 








1941 with 1940 

Operating Revenues................ $120,176,913.99 Inc. $14,948,293.13 
Operating Expenses................ 63,638,981.67 Inc. 6,058,658.17 
Net Revenue from Operations ..... $56,537,932.32 Inc.  $8,889,634.96 
Railway Tax Accruals—Federal, State 

QNM LOCAl TAROR a nce ciscwncces 32,139,362.02 Inc. 13,971,417.54 
Railway Operating Income ........ $24,398,570.30 Dec. $5,081,782.58 
Rent Income—Equipment and Joint 

PACHGS— NGC oo oe5.ccs caweced ws 4,677,707.94 Inc. 903,828.74 





Net Railway Operating Income .... 
Non-Operating Income ............ 


$29,076,278.24 Dec. $4,177,953.84 
865,752.11 Dec. 22,279.05 


Gross Income from all sources ...... $29,942,030.35 Dec. $4,200,232.89 


Interest paid on Bonds and Miscel- 
laneods: Deductions: .:<.6.656c000s 00s 





2,748,027.05 Dec. 10,260.15 


REE UMROOIRE fxs. cre) otc cra ie ne ccciasrecrnerarse $27,194,003.30 Dec. $4,189,972.74 


Dividends on Adjustment Preferred 
Stock—$4.00 per share .......... 911,855.00 Dec. 1,525.00 


PTICOMM EI AIAMEE s «. ie0'6 6 «<0 6a p.01ss'01e. 0 $26,282,148.30 Dec. $4,188,447.74 


Note: Net Railway Operating Income was equivalent to 5.33 per cent. 
earned upon the Company’s Railway Property Investment, compared with 
6.29 per cent. in 1940. 








Profit and Loss Statement 


a Le PAM R co roc eure neo niie cle oes $168,399,603.04 
Rncome Batnee for Year. se 6c cee eh ade as haa taidewen 26,282,148.30 


UI CCO LMCI ERE hoe: O ccd sie. sig wk ercuee eee ee oe een eee 481,537.85 


$195,163,289.19 





Deduct: 
Appropriation of Surplus for Divi- 
dends on Common Stock ......... $21,097,245.00 
Miscellaneous Items ...........00- 339,383.71 21,436,628.71 
Credit Balance, December 31 ............. Bei retin '$173,726,660.48 


Dividends 


Dividends of $4.00 per share, or $911,855, were paid upon 
the Adjustment Preferred Stock. Dividends of $15.00 per share, 
or $21,097,245, were paid upon the Common Stock, the same as 
in 1940. .The total of Common Stock dividends paid during 1941 
represented 3.87 per cent of the Company’s Railway Property 
Investment, and 80.27 per cent of the Income Balance. 


Taxes 


Railway tax accruals were $32,139,362, an increase over 1940 
of $13,971,418, or 76.90 per cent. Taxes amounted to 27 cents 
per dollar of Operating Revenues, to 118.19 per cent of Net 
Income after taxes, to $1,563.27 for each employee, to $22.85 
for each share of Common Stock, and to 5.90 per cent of Rail- 
way Property Investment. Federal taxes, representing two- 
thirds of all tax accruals for the year, increased $14,288,050, 
chiefly because of larger revenues and increases in tax rates. 
Accruals for Excess Profits tax amounted to $10,750,000. 


Wage Increases 


As a result of mediation by an Emergency Fact-Finding 
Board appointed by the President of the United States, effective 
December 1, 1941, all train and engine service employees received 
an increase of 76 cents per day and non-operating employees 
received an increase of 80 cents per day and vacations with pay 
beginning in 1942. These employees also received retroactive pay 
for the period from September 1 to December 1, 1941, at some- 


[Advertisement] 


what lower rates. Other employees—not covered by this settle- 
ment—were given comparable increases. Based upon the average 
employment for 1941, it is estimated that the increases, including 
vacations with pay, will add $6,250,000, or 16.02 per cent, to the 
Company’s annual payroll. 


Transportation Rates 


Effective February 10, 1942, Class I Railroads were authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to increase interstate 
passenger fares by 10 per cent, with minor exceptions, including 
special fares provided for the military and naval forces of the 
United States traveling on furlough. 

On March 2, 1942, the Commission authorized a general in- 
crease of six per cent in freight rates, with exceptions. On 
certain products of agriculture, live stock and products, and cer- 
tain low grade products of mines, the increase authorized was 
three per cent. The increase authorized in bituminous coal rates 
was 3 cents per net ton and 4 cents per gross ton for rates of 
$1.00 or less, and 5 cents per net ton and 6 cents per gross ton 
for rates over $1.00. No increase was approved in the rates 
on iron ore. The new rates became effective on March 18, 
1942, and will continue for the period of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

It is estimated that the authorized increases in freight and 
passenger rates, as applied to 1941 traffic, would increase this 
Company’s Gross Revenues by $3,500,000. 

Financial 

The capital stock held by the public was $163,330,300, a de- 
crease of $152,500, and represented 76.05 per cent of outstanding 
capitalization. On December 31, 1941, the Company’s stock- 
holders numbered 13,826. 

The funded debt held by the public was $51,446,532, a decrease 
of $291,000, and represented 23.95 per cent of capitalization so 
held. 

Securities in the voluntary sinking fund for retirement of 
funded debt had a par value of $1,106,300 and a market value of 
$1,343,833. 


Railway Property Investment 


The Railway Property Investment was $545,094,423, an in- 
crease over 1940 of $16,067,260, of which $4,395,810 covered net 
increase in investment in various additions and improvements to 
roadway, structures and shop machinery and $8,401,753 covered 
net increase in investment in new rolling equipment. 


Additions and Betterments 


The more important additions and betterments consisted of con- 
struction of spur tracks into West Virginia and Kentucky to 
reach substantial bituminous coal deposits; laying 103.82 miles 
of track with 131-lb. rail, making a total of 2,759.43 miles of 
track laid with 130-lb. or heavier rail; replacement of existing 
bridges with new or rebuilt structures; installation of position 
light automatic signals; and elimination of grade crossings. 

At Sewalls Point, Va., work was completed on a new con- 
crete and steel warehouse for use in connection with import, 
export and coastal traffic. Construction of a revolving Gantry 
crane was nearing completion. At Roanoke, Va., substantial 
progress was made in the expansion of West End Yard, in- 
cluding classification tracks, hump yard and engine terminal fa- 
cilities. At Portsmouth, Ohio, construction of additional terminal 
facilities to expedite traffic movement and reduce operating costs 
was in progress. 


New Equipment 


During the year the Company built, in its shops at Roanoke, 
Va., 4 steam passenger locomotives, 30 covered hopper cars and 
82 work equipment cars, and modernized 11 heavy Mallet freight 
locomotives by application of cast steel beds and roller bearings, 
and purchased and placed in service 1,763 freight train cars, 50 
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passenger train cars, 20 all-steel dump cars, 4 locomotive cranes 


and 15 automobiles and trucks. 


New Industries 


Eighty-six new industries were located on the Company’s lines 
during 1941, with a total capitalization of $65,379,197, and em- 
One hundred and thirty-four estab- 
lished plants were expanded at a cost of $69,023,596 and 


ployment of 8,310 persons. 


employing 22,936 persons. 


Service to the Nation 


RAILWAY AGE 
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new cars and locomotives, expansion of yards at Norfolk and 


Roanoke, Va., Bluefield, W.. Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio, key 
terminals on the system, for new and reconstructed bridges, re- 
newals of rail, modernization of automatic block signal and 


communications systems and interlocking plants, and overhauling 
vital freight and passenger equipment. 
all military and civilian transportation demands during this 
period, and will continue to do so if provided with adequate 


The Company has met 


materials for maintenance purposes and for new equipment as 


needed. 


Since September, 1939, the Company has expended and author- 
ized more than $60,000,000 for the construction and purchase of 


[Advertisement] 


W. J. Jenxs, President. 








News 
(Continued from page 765) 
1941.” The payroll tax included in the 
foregoing was up 30.8 per cent, while other 
taxes were up 76.1 per cent. 


Maine Wants Potato Lining Paper 
Re-Used 

C. M. White, chief, Division of Markets, 
Maine Department of Agriculture, has ap- 
pealed to Eastern railroads handling Maine 
potato tonnage to assist in eliminating a 
threatened paper shortage by urging their 
receivers and their own employees to leave 
lining papers on the sides of cars reaching 
terminal markets. Mr. White pointed out 
that trade practices in the past were to 
clean potato cars thoroughly of all paper 
linings upon unloading at receiving mar- 
kets and destroy the latter. Under the 


new plan large quantities of lining paper 
could be saved and returned to be used 
again in the same cars. 

From 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 Ib. of lining 
paper are required annually for Maine po- 


tatoes. Reports from Northern Maine 
shipping points declare that lining paper 
is not always obtainable to protect ship- 
ments from freezing and against chafing 
and scuffing of paper bags, which today 
represent a large portion of the Maine 
table stock shipments. Officers of several 
Eastern roads have expressed their desire 
to co-operate with the Maine Department 
of Agriculture in this plan and are having 
terminal employees in Eastern markets see 
to it that paper linings are kept intact at 
the time of unloading, for re-use. 


Railroads Bring in 66 P. C. of New 
York’s Food Supply 

Some 66 per cent of all food transported 
into New York City in 1940 came by rail- 
road, according to “educated” estimates by 
the Metropolitan Defense Transport Com- 
mittee issued last week. Thirty per cent 
of all foods came by truck; nearly 4 per 
cent by water and a fraction of 1 per cent 
by Railway Express Agency. 

The estimates are based upon two sepa- 
rate sets of figures: (1) an estimated per 
capita food consumption figure derived 
from the U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics ; 
and (2) independent calculation of the to- 
tal sales of foodstuffs plus wholesale pur- 
chases by public and private institutions 
such as hospitals. These dollar sales fig- 
ures, when converted to quantities at an 
average value per ton varied from the 
figures under (1) by only 3 per cent. 


The committee staff state that in the 
New York metropolitan area there is a 
total resident. population of 11,974,093 per- 
sons in addition to a transient population 
of about 60,600 per day. The total quan- 
tity of food required by this population is 
approximately 10,110,000 tons per annum, 
or 27,700 tons per day. At an average 
loading of 15 tons per car this would be 
the equivalent of 1,845 carloads—making 
up a train extending some 15 miles in 
length. 

It should be noted that the percentages 
which each agency carried of New York’s 
total food include such items as butter, 
meat and flour, all of which are almost 
exclusively railroad cargo. The commit- 
tee estimates that the railroads bring in 
only about 50 per cent of the perishable 
foods. This tallies with a figure of 51 per 
cent of total fruits and vegetables reach- 
ing New York city markets hauled by rail 
in 1941 compiled by the A. A. R.’s eastern 
region competitive research office (See 
Railway Age for March 14, page 559). 

John A. Appleton, general manager, 
Pennsylvania, at New York, is the railroad 
representative on the Defense Transport 
committee. 


Equipment May Be Shifted to Roads 
Handling War Traffic 


Present equipment may be shifted be- 
tween railroads without regard to general 
traffic, but solely on the basis of moving 
war traffic, according to A. W. Vogtle, 
president of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards, at the fifty- 
eighth regular meeting of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board at Chicago, on 
April 7. In commenting upon the action 
taken by the government in taking over 
control of the production and delivery of 
new cars and new locomotives, Mr. Vogtle 
said, “The output itself will be curtailed 
because of the shortage of critical mate- 
rials, particularly steel plates. Under the 
order, new equipment will not go to the 
roads best able to buy but to the roads 
requiring the equipment in the direct war 
effort. Because critical materials are ur- 
gently required for armaments, the rail- 
roads are not going to get all the new cars 
and new locomotives they have been prom- 
ised, and frankly, why should new equip- 
ment be provided when there is any lati- 
tude at all for more efficient utilization of 
existing equipment? As an illustration, the 
actual record on carload shipments of one 
of the largest railroads in the southeast for 


January was but 56 per cent of car capac- 
ity. We simply cannot load a car to half 
capacity and ask for diversion of critical 
materials from the war effort to build a 
new car likewise to be loaded to half ca- 
pacity, when the existing car would ac- 
commodate both loadings. The immediate 
armament needs are too urgent. 

“We must accelerate our program and 
quickly adapt ourselves to these new cir- 
cumstances. The transportation plant must 
be utilized more efficiently regardless of 
inconvenience and handicap, or inevitably 
we will experience the disaster of a trans- 
portation shortage.” 

Mr. Vogtle recommended that the Board 
insist that (1) all cars be loaded to maxi- 
mum axle carrying capacity or full visible 
capacity; and that there be immediate re- 
vision in units of sale, in trade practices 
and in governmental regulations inconsis- 
tent therewith; (2) there be no detention 
beyond 24 hrs. in the loading and unload- 
ing of cars; (3) the railroads in turn 
should now gear their operations to this 
program; (4) seasonal movements be 
spread and inventories of available mate- 
rials be accumulated in light traffic periods 
to reduce the peak tonnage usual to the 
fall months; (5) there be an immediate 
terminal by terminal study to improve 
switching efficiency and yard operation 
through careful joint planning by shippers 
and railroads of the day’s work; (6) there 
be an immediate country wide study of 
cars in intra-plant and intra-terminal serv- 
ice for curtailment where practicable, and 
for greater efficiency where continuance is 
necessary; and (7) receivers of freight 
must remove dunnage and debris from 
cars to avoid delay on the cleaning track. 

The need for the greatest utilization of 
railroad transportation was emphasized by 
several other speakers. J. Monroe John- 
son, commissioner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at a joint luncheon with 
the Traffic Club of Chicago, said “that 
never in the nation’s history was it more 
dependent upon transportation than in the 
present war. This war means transporta- 
tion more than fighting, he declared, and 
the proper functioning of our transportation 
system will assure that the battle fields 
of this war will be abroad and net in the 
United States. The railroads never before 
have approached their present efficiency, 
but they must do even better,” he said. 

“We in Washington feel that the rail- 
roads can do a better job through co-opera- 
tive patriotism than they could do under 


Continued on next left-hand page 















The Southern Pacific Company has just placed an 
order with the Lima Locomotive Works for 10 
more of the famous “Daylights”...the streamlined 
4-8-4 type locomotives which have made such im- 
pressive records on high-speed crack passenger runs 
and in equally fast over-night “Hotshot” service. 


: Added to the 50 already in service, these 10 
engines will make a total “Daylight” fleet of 60 
high-speed Super-Power Steam Locomotives on 
) the Southern Pacific. 
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government control,” he continued, “but 
they must enter this battle with a plan. 

“If the railroads start retreating in the 
conflict, we will send in reinforcements in 
the form of service orders and whether the 
orders are good or bad, they will have to 
be obeyed. I don’t want the railroads to 
think I am threatening them because I am 
not. All I want to do is to be sure that 
they will continue to perform as well in 
the future as they have in the past.” 

Mr. Johnson asserted that transportation 
is coming into its own in economics, the 
importance of the railroads being particu- 
larly emphasized since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. He forecasts that a federal de- 
partment of transportation would be created 
with a secretary of transportation as a 
member of the cabinet. 

The release of freight cars, according to 
L. M. Betts, manager of the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads, is being definitely expedited as 
a result of the activities of car efficiency or 
vigilance committees now engaged in this 
work in nearly 400 communities. Compara- 
tive figures, week by week, are showing a 
reduction in the average detention and in 
the number of cars held beyond the free 
time allowed under the standard demurrage 
rules. For the last week of March, he said, 
2,675 firms were holding 21,500 cars of 
which only 32 per cent were over free time. 
This compares with 35 per cent and 41 per 
cent of older cars for the two previous 
weeks, indicating a definite and continuous 
improvement. 

The significance of these figures, he said, 
is not in the percentage reported, which 
are manifestly incomplete, but in the very 
definite indication that they confirm other 
evidence received of country-wide co-opera- 
tion by all types of industry everywhere in 
the conservation program. Literally thous- 
ands of car days are being saved by this 
plan of voluntary co-operation instead of 
compulsion by rule and mandate. If this 
can be intensified as we later approach the 
peak period of carloadings, we believe the 
railroads can continue to meet the demands 
for transportation of war traffic and com- 
mercial needs as well. 

Changes in the demurrage rules to bring 
about greater utilization of cars to prevent 
car shortages was recommended by T. C. 
Burwell, vice-president of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company. He offered a 
motion that loaded tank cars on tracks be 
not exempted from the demurrage rule, that 
no free time be allowed on Saturdays and 
Sundays, and that the 48-hr. free time be 
reduced to 24 hr. His motion also pro- 
posed that the demurrage rule on box cars 
be changed so that no free time would be 
allowed on Sundays and holidays, and that 
the free time be reduced from 48 to 24 hr. 
After making the motion, he moved that 
the matters be tabled and that if the situa- 
tion does not improve a special meeting be 
called to act upon the changes. 

The need for changes in the tank car 
demurrage rule was indicated in the facts 
that the normal 13 day turn-around time 
for tank cars moving from the mid-west to 
the eastern seaboard is now 15.8 days. The 
change would also induce the owners of 
tank cars to keep their cars in service 
because, under the present rule, an unload- 
ed shippers car on the track is not subject 
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to demurrage. Box cars, it was reported, 
are being held up 10 to 20 days in the east 
on shipments that were formerly given 
fourth morning delivery. 


Supply Trade 





The Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company has been awarded a 
contract by the Navy Department covering 
the construction of 50 steel submarine 
chasers. 


Walter F. Munford has been appoint- 
ed manager of operations, Worcester, 
Mass., district, of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


W. H. Baselt, chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the American Steel Foundries, 
has been promoted to mechanical assistant 
to the vice-president and has been succeeded 
by R. B. Cottrell, assistant chief me- 
chanical engineer, who in turn has been 
succeeded by R. G. Aurien, mechanical 
engineer of brakes. 


J. A. Krugler, general sales manager 
of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., has been promoted to vice-president 
in charge of sales and purchases, with 
headquarters at Easton, Pa. and J. L. 
Lonergan has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the company’s plant at Easton. 

Mr. Krugler, who was educated at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, entered 
the service of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co. in 1924, as a student salesman. 
Subsequently he was assigned to the com- 
pany’s sales offices at Scranton, Pa., and 
New York City. He had served as general 
sales manager since 1936. 

Mr. Lonergan was associated with the 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. 


J. A. Krugler 


Y., from 1902 to 1940, serving as purchas- 
ing agent, superintendent, assistant to the 
vice-president, general manager, and vice- 
president and general manager. At the 
end of this period he went with the Po- 
mona Pump Company, Pomona, Cal., as 
foundry superintendent. Mr. Lonergan be- 
came connected with the Taylor-Wharton 
Iron & Steel Co. in November, 1941. 
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Alexander M. Hamilton has been 
elected executive vice-president in execu-. 
tive control of the Canadian Tank Arsenal, 
operated by the Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Ltd., an affiliate of the American 
Locomotive Company. He will devote 
his entire time to the production of combat 
tanks, working in co-operation with B. D. 
Beamish, director general of the tank pro- 


Alexander M. Hamilton 


duction branch of the department of muni- 
tions and supply of the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Hamilton graduated from Cornell 
University in 1909 with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering. He served an ap- 
prenticeship in the shops of the Erie rail- 
road and was later employed in the engi- 
neering department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. He joined 
the American Locomotive Company in 
1910, serving in the Schenectady, N. Y., 
shops, estimating and engineering depart- 
ments. In 1915 he went to Russia as tech- 
nical representative of the American Lo- 
comotive Company and in that capacity 
supervised the erection of large orders of 
locomotives sold to that country. After 
serving in the United States Army during 
the first world war, he was stationed in 
Paris as European representative of the 
Locomotive Company for its large foreign 
activities. In 1921 he was transferred to 
New York, serving as head of the com- 
pany’s foreign business, including sales, 
finance, and foreign construction. 


H. B. Higgins, who has been associ- 
ated with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company since 1905, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Higgins has been a vice-president since 
1928. He heads the company’s merchan- 
dising division and has been active in sales 
and distribution activities. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard University in 1904, Mr. 
Higgins went to work in the company’s 
Minneapolis, Minn., warehouse in the ca- 
pacity of a stenographer. In 1912 he be- 
came manager of the Kansas City ware- 
house and in 1917 was named manager of 
plate glass sales with offices in Pittsburgh. 
In 1925 he was appointed general sales 
manager and three years later became vice- 
president. 
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BOTTLENECK 
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..in train load-speed capacity 


Steam handling methods, not boiler capacity have 
limited the load-speed capacity of the locomotive. 

This has been proved repeatedly in road service 
and on the test plant by the Franklin System of Steam 
Distribution. 

The Franklin System of Steam Distribution improves 
steam distribution and achieves a 334% increase in 
train load-speed capacity by: 


Separation of valve events, so that admission, cut- 
off, release and compression are independently 
and positively controlled. 


Larger inlet and exhaust passages and improved 
steam flow. 


Reduced cylinder clearance volume. 


Increased mechanical efficiency, obtained by re- 
duced weight of moving masses, reduced friction 
and elimination of carbonization. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





North Western to Spend 
$46,000,000 


A $46,000,000 program, devoted primar- 
ily to the maintenance of the railroad plant 


for the war effort, will be undertaken by ~ 


the Chicago & North Western in 1942. 
Of this total, approximately $18,000,000 
will go for roadway, track and structure, 
$17,600,000 for the maintenance and im- 
provement of existing equipment and $10,- 
275,000 for the purchase of new freight 
equipment. Included in the purchases are 
3,375 freight cars and 20 Diesel-switching 
locomotives, orders for which were placed 
last year, as reported in the Railway Age. 
In addition, existing freight equipment not 
in use will be remodeled to provide addi- 
tional units. 

The improvement program provides for 
the replacing of 100 miles of light rails in 
main line territory with 112-Ib. sails. 
Twenty thousand tons of rails were or- 
dered from the Carnegie Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration and the Inland Steel Company in 
September, 1941. In addition, heavier rails 
will be installed at various points in sec- 
ondary tracks as well as sidings. More 
than 300 miles of tracks will be ballasted 
during the coming year. 

Special emphasis is being placed on mo- 
tive power this year to increase utilization 
and availability. Fifty stokers are being 
installed in two classes of steam locomo- 
tives, power reverse gears in more than 
100 locomotives and integral cast steel 
cylinders to replace cast iron cylinders on 
eleven steam power units. In addition, 
other major mechanical improvements to 
motive power are being made. New auto- 
matic electric crossing gates, wigwag sig- 
nals and flashing light signals will be in- 
stalled at various crossings, while auto- 
matic interlocking plants will be installed 
at several points, to replace mechanical in- 
terlocking plants. 


FREIGHT CARS 


D. M. & I. R. Buys 2,000 Cars 


The Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range has 
placed orders for a total of 2,000 steel ore 
cars of 75 tons’ capacity, allocating 500 
cars each to the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., the General American Transpor- 
tation Corporation, the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company and_ the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. The inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 21. 


Tuer CANADIAN Paciric has placed or- 
ders for a total of 900 new freight cars as 
follows : 


500—40-ton steel box cars—Canadian Car & Foun- 


dry Co. 

200—50-ton steel box cars—National Steel Car 
Corporation. 3 

150—70-ton ore cars—National Steel Car Cor- 
poration. 

50-—-50-ton steel box cars—Eastern Car Company, 


The inquiry for the above equipment was. . 


reported in the Railway Age of March 7. 


Tue SEABOARD Air LINE is inquiring for 
500 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Pittssurc & SHAWMUT has 
placed an order for 100 steel twin hopper 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity for August deliv- 
ery with the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
This road was reported to be considering 
the acquisition of new cars in the Railway 
Age of February 21. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Battimore & Onto is inquiring for 
25 Diesel-electric switching locomotives of 
1,000 hp. each. 


Tue ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NORTHERN 
has ordered one 80-ton Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive from the General 
Electric Company. 


Tue SouTHERN ordered two Diesel-elec- 
tric passenger locomotives of 4,000 hp. each 
—one from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany on February 28 and one from the 
Electro-Motive Corporation on March 7. 


Tue DututH, MissasBE & [Ron RANGE 
has placed an order for 10 steam locomo- 
tives of 2-8-8-4 wheel arrangement with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. This 
railroad was first reported to be consider- 
ing the purchase of new steam locomotives 
in the Railway Age of October 11, 1941, 
and the inquiry for the above locomotives 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 28. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue. Unitep States ARMY, engineering 
corps, Pittsburgh,.Pa., is inquiring for bids 
on 20,000 lin. ft. of 105-Ib. rails—inv. 
1101-42-496. 


Appeals Board Created for Truck 
Rationing 

Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has announced the es- 
tablishment of a special appeal -board in 
Washington, D.C., to consider appeals from 
decisions of the ODT’s local allocation 
offices under the commercial vehicle ration- 
ing program. The special board has been 


set up pending the creation of local appeal 
boards in the field. 


Further Curtailment in Civilian 
Use of Copper 


“Additional drastic curtailments” of the 
amounts of copper assigned to civilian uses 
is contemplated in a program which has 
been adopted by the War Production 
Board’s Requirements Committee. Railroad 
requirements for copper are listed among 
the “civilian” uses which will be curtailed. 

As explained in an April 3 announcement 
from William L. Batt, chairman of the Re- 
quirements Committee, the program cover- 
ing the current quarter of 1942 will call 
for “a cut of approximately 60 per cent in 


_ the civilian use of copper from that of 1940, 


with a large proportion of the remaining 
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40 per cent devoted to ‘behind the lines’ 
uses’ that support the military establish- 
ment.” It is the first of a series of pro- 
grams which will be issued by the com- 
mittee “with a purpose of arriving at a 
unified and planned disposition of the avail- 
able supply of the basic raw materials, 
particularly metals and chemicals.” 


Used Rail Prices are Further 
Explained 

The maximum price for used rail sold 
for structural purposes, counterweights, 
fence posts and the like is governed by the 
price schedule for iron and steel scrap 
rather than the schedule for relaying rail, 
the Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced this week. The announcement was 
contained in an interpretation of three sec- 
tions of the schedule on relaying rail. 

The second interpretation affected. the 
maximum price for relaying rail originat- 
ing from sources other than Class I rail- 
roads or Class I switching and _ terminal 
companies. Price schedule 46 directs that 
the maximum price on this type of rail 
shall be $30 per gross ton “minus the low- 
est railroad freight charge for transporting 
such rail from the shipping point to the 
basing point nearest freightwise to the 
shipping point.” 

The question had arisen as to whether 
the “lowest railroad freight charge” to be 
used in determining the maximum price 
is the freight rate for relaying rail or 
some other freight rate such as for scrap. 
OPA has ruled that the freight rate for 
relaying rail must apply. 

Also, OPA held that the price schedule 
for relaying rail applies to shipments from 
the continental United States. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, NortH SHore & MILWAUKEE. 
—Approval has been granted by the Fed- 
eral district court at Chicago for the con- 
struction of two new passenger stations, 
necessitated by increased traffic to and from 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
One of the new stations will be built on 
the present location of the station at the 
main gate and will cost about $30,000. The 
other station, which will cost about $29,000, 
will be built on the Skokie Valley route 
at Downey road crossing to accommodate 
the personnel housed in the newly con- 
structed additions to the training station. 


Missourt Pactric.—Work will soon be 
started on raising approximately 6.6 miles 
of track an average of 5 ft. near Green- 
wood Junction, Okla., to place it above the 
flood stage of the Arkansas river. At the 
same time portions of the line will be re- 
located to eliminate some curves and to 
reduce others. The contract for the grad- 
ing on this work has been awarded Ma- 
guire and O’Brien, St. Louis, Mo. The 
construction of four trestle bridges and the 
track work will be done by railroad forces. 
The new\roadway will be laid with 90-lb. 
rail and later when the embankment has 


_ become stabilized it is planned to replace 


the 90-lb. rail with 112-Ib. rail. 
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A CORRECT 
BRICK ARCH 
GUARANTEES 


FULL FUEL ECONOMY 


There is a carefully worked out design of the Security Brick Arch for every 
class of locomotive . . . This design guarantees maximum efficiency both 
as to fuel economy and hauling capacity ... In modernizing existing 
power and in maintaining locomotives in active service, be sure the cor- 


rect brick arch design is installed and be sure it is completely maintained. 














There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists 
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Financial 





CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Note of the Cov- 
ington & Cincinnati Elevated Railroad 
& Transfer & Bridge Company.—The 
Covington & Cincinnati Elevated Railroad 
& Transfer & Bridge Company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue a 10- 
year promissory note without interest in 
the amount of $4,325,000, to be dated 
March 17, 1942, to evidence outstanding 
indebtedness to the C. & O. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0o.—Annual Report. 
—The preliminary annual report of this 
company for the year 1941 shows net in- 
come, after interest and other charges, of 
$44,939,744, an increase of $11,348,578 as 
compared with net income in 1940. Se- 
lected items from the income account fol- 
low: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Compared 
with 1940 


+$17,517,163 
+1,917,830 


+813,898 
+3,280,990 


1941 
$150,237,334 
14,221,027 


25,523,449 
34,181,061 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 





TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


80,239,299 
Operating ratio 53.4 


+6,151,290 
-2.41 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


69,998,035 
19,678,804 


+11,365,872 
+1,437,616 





Railway operating 
income 

Equipment rents—Net 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 


50,319,231 
2,505,968 


1,266,011 


+9,928,256 
+1,053,694 


—240,509 





Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


51,559,187 
1,190,639 


+10,741,441 
+43,892 





TotTaL INCOME 53,024,217 +10,961,018 





Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


49,047 -602 


7,804,829 -479,404 





Net INCOME $44,939,744 +$11,348,578 





Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Annual 
Report—The 1941 annual report of this 
road shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $363,667, an increase of 
$3,824 as compared with net income in 
1940. Selected items from the income ac- 


count follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


+$9,097 
+6,727 


1941 
$136,330 
28,285 


50,307 
115,205 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation—Rail 


+5,410 
+4,596 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 204,984 +16,922 
Operating ratio 150.4 _ +2.6 


+7,825 


+8,159 
+25,637 





68,654 


2,196,824 
883,976 


Net Operatinc Loss 





Net rents 
Railway tax accruals 





Net RAILway 


OPERATING INCOME 1,244,195 —25,303 


RAILWAY AGE 


2,105,695 
3,349,889 


+8,756 
—16,547 


Other income 





ToTAL INCOME 





Interest on 
funded debt 2,888,008 
2,914,034 


$363,667 


—33,506 
—31,416 
+$3,824 





TotTaL Fixep CHARGES 





Net INCOME 





Cuicaco GREAT NorTHERN.—Trackage 
Rights—This company has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to acquire trackage 
rights over the Chicago & North Western 
between Dodge Center, Minn., and Roch- 
ester, 19.2 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc.— 
Abandonment——This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a branch line ex- 
tending from Atlanta, Iowa, to Griswold, 
14.7 miles. 


CINCINNATI, NEw OrteaAns & TEXAS 
Paciric.—Annual Report.—The .1941 an- 
nual report of this road shows. net income 
of $4,222,757 after interest and other 
charges, an increase of $984,323 as com- 
pared with net income in 1940. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Compared 
with 1940 


+$4,301,209 
—149,560 


+1,123,125 
+803,454 


1941 
$22,621,591 
1,838,605 | 


4,712,851 
5,465,188 


RaILwAy OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


13,078,386 
Operating ratio 57.81 


41,825,891 
-3.61 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Taxes 


9,543,206 
3,755,992 


+2,475,318 
+1,528,992 





Railway operating 
income 
Hire of equipment 
—Dr. 
Joint facility rents 


5,787,213 


338,601 
167,768 


+946,326 


+45,131 
+31,511 





Net Rartway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


+959,947 
+32,002 


+991,949 


5,958,047 
126,198 


6,084,245 





TotaLt INCOME 


Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 





1,720,994 +19,199 





Totat DEDUCTIONS 


FRoM Gross INCOME 1,861,488 


$4,222,757 


+7,626 
+$984,323 





Net INCOME 





Erte.—Bonds.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $739,231 of first con- 
solidated mortgage four per cent bonds, 
series B; $443,196 of general mortgage 
414 per cent income bonds, series A; and 
$443,196 of preferred stock, series A (or 
scrip for any or all of such bonds or pre- 
ferred stock), to be exchanged for the 
prior lien bonds of the New York & Green- 
wood Lake. At the present time the Erie 
is operating the New York & Greenwood 
Lake but has disaffirmed the lease under 
which it has operated the road for many 
years. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume liability for $11,- 
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000,000 of equipment trust certificates, ma- 
turing in 10 equal annual installments of 
$1,100,000 on April 15 in each of the years 
from 1943 to 1952, inclusive. The proceeds 
will be used as a part of the purchase 
price of new equipment costing a total of 
$14,268,966 and consisting of 2,000 all-steel 
50-ton hopper coal cars; 900 50-ton steel- 
sheathed wood-lined box cars; 100 50-ton 
all-steel wood-lined double-door box cars; 
100 50-ton flat cars; 100 70-ton covered 
hopper cars; 14 2-8-4 steam freight loco- 
motives; and eight 4,000 h.p. Diesel-elec- 
tric passenger locomotives. 


GuLr, Mosite & Ox10.—Annual Report. 


he 1941 annual report of this road 


shows net income of $2,013,908, after inter- 
est and other charges. Selected items from 
the income account follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1940 


-0.24 
+$4,946,664 
+461,771 


+628,853 
+771,944 


1941 
1,972.63 
$23,647,847 
3,377,492 


3,721,102 
6,834,230 


Average Mileage 
Operated 

RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 

Ner REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 

Railway tax accruals 


16,126,523 


7,521,323 
2,495,355 


+1,827,734 


+3,118,929 
+953,985 





Railway operating 
income 


5,025,968 +2,164,944 
Net rents 


1,364,508 +9,009 





Net RAILwAy 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


3,661,460 
131,492 


3,792,952 


+2,155,935 
+22,147 


+2,178,082 





TotTaL INCOME 





TotaL CONTINGENT 


CHARGES 350,858 


$2,013,908 





Net InNcoME 





New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization—A proposal for the pur- 
chase by this company of the Old Colony 
and the Boston & Providence within the 
framework of the plan of reorganization 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been submitted to that regu- 
latory agency. The proposal was contained 
in a joint report submitted to the com- 
mission by the “Compromise Committee” 
appointed last June by Federal District 
Judge Carrol C. Hincks to work out a 
solution of the Old Colony problem. The 
committee consisted of representatives of 
the institutional holders of the New Haven 
bonds, of the New Haven trustees, of the 
State of Massachusetts and of the holders 
of the Old Colony securities. 

Under the provisions of the joint report. 
mutual claims of the New Haven and the 
Old Colony would be offset, and terms 
agreed to whereby the Old Colony bond- 
holders would receive 20 per cent of their 
principal amount in fixed interest bonds 
and 15 per cent in income bonds of the re- 
organized New Haven. The New Haven 
and Old Colony parties have also agreed 
that in exchange for the transfer to the 
New Haven of assets and properties of the 
Old Colony, excepting the latter’s proper- 
ties in the so-called Boston group, the New 
Haven would transfer to bondholders of 
the Old Colony. $3,289,600 of New Haven 
first and refunding mortgage, Series A 
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bonds and $2,467,200 of income Series A 
bonds. 

The report also proposes the issuance of 
$2,314,000 of first and refunding Series A 
bonds and $1,735,585 of income Series A 
bonds for the Boston & Providence proper- 
ties. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Annual Report.—The 1941 annual report 
of this road shows net income of $6,012,- 
378 after interest and other charges, an 
increase of $8,015,552 as compared with net 
income in 1940. Selected items from the 


income account follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1941 with 1940 


$107,541,356 +$21,937,248 
12,695,363 +2,097,783 


16,847,540 +3,329,771 
38,853,998 +6,666,735 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 





ToTrat OPERATING 
Ex PENSES 


74,867,757 
Operating ratio 69 


$12,668,522 
62 -3.04 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


+9,268,726 
+119,773 


32,673,599 
6,727,427 





Railway operating 
income 25,946,172 
Net rents—Dr. 9,021,237 


+9,148,953 
+1,498,372 





Net RAILWAy 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


+7,650,581 
+283,257 


+7,933,838 


16,924,935 
2,953,260 


19,878,195 





Totat INCOME 





Rent for 

leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 


693,296 
11,148,853 


—27,850 
-119,365 





TotaL Frixep 


CHARGES 13,315,860 —5,226 


$6,012,378* +$8,015,552 





Net INCOME 





* For the purpose of showing the complete ac- 
count for the operated System, includes accrued 
and unpaid real estate taxes on Old Colony and 
Boston and Providence properties; also accrued 
and unpaid charges against said properties for 
Boston Terminal Company taxes and bond interest. 


New York, Ontario & WEsSTERN.—R. 
F. C. Loan.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of a plan whereby it would borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion $2,000,000 for the purpose of paying 
costs and expenses of administration and 
reorganization, principally taxes. The ap- 
plication sets forth that the applicant owes 
$1,630,000 in local real estate taxes and in 
railroad retirement taxes. The debt to the 
R. F. C. would be evidenced by trustee 
certificates issued on terms to be agreed 
upon with R. F. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA, — Abandonment. — The 
Pennsylvania and the Monongahela, re- 
spectively, have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the Shamrock branch and the operation 
thereof extending from Shamrock Branch 
Junction, Pa., to Shamrock Works, 1.4 
miles. 


PENNSYLYANIA.—Trackage Rights——The 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit, a subsidi- 
ary of the Pennsylvania, has been denied 
authority by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to acquire track- 
age rights over the lines of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis between 
Trinway, Ohio, and Newcomerstown, 29 
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miles, and over the lines of the Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh between Dover, Ohio, and 
Hudson, 71 miles. Division 4 took the 
position that it could not pass upon the 
proposed operation at the present time 
since “whether the rights proposed to be 
acquired will ever be exercised is wholly 
dependent upon contingencies which may or 
may not arise, and if they do arise, opera- 
tions under such rights will begin at a 
time when the physical situation of the 
three nonoperating subsidiaries of the 
Pennsylvania company may be different 
from what it is at present.” 

At the same time Division 4 authorized 
the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit to aban- 
don that portion of its Dresden branch, ex- 
tending from Trinway, Ohio, to Blissfield, 
21.3 miles. The order also permitted the 


Pennsylvania to abandon operation of that. 


portion of the branch extending from Tun- 
nel Hill, Ohio, to Blissfield, 10.4 miles. 

Division 4 also deferred consideration of 
that portion of the application seeking au- 
thority for the Pennsylvania, Ohio & De- 
troit and the Pennsylvania, respectively, to 
abandon that portion of the Walhonding 
branch and the operation thereof extending 
from a connection with the main line of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Coshocton, Ohio, to Warsaw 
Junction, 8.9 miles. 


Ratitway Express AGENcy.—New Di- 
rector—Charles E. Denney, president, 
Northern Pacific, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Agency, to succeed Frank J. 
Gavin. 


St. Lours & HannrpaL.—A bandonment. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line extending from 
Ralls Junction, Mo., to Perry, 17.8 miles. 


SouTHERN.—Annual Report—The 1941 
annual report of this company shows net 
income of $19,369,894 after interest and 
other charges, an increase of $2,017,822 as 
compared with net income in 1940. Se- 
lected items from the income account fol- 
low: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1941 with 1940 


$139,926,434 +$34,021,039 
13,985,804 +904,733 


24,432,818 +6,431,751 
43,502,952 +7,634,714 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 





ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


88,547,313 +15,677,132 
Operating ratio 63.28 —5.53 





Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERATIONS 
Taxes 

Hire of equipment 
Joint facility rents 


51,379,121 
15,552,068 
2,246,227 
790,845 


+18,343,907 
+7,160,585 
-140,042 
-9°324 





NET RAILWAY 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


32,789,981 
2,879,630 


35,669,611 


$11,332,687 
$161,459 





Tota INCOME +11,494,146 





Rent for leased 

roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


-17,325 
—522,785 


2,679,516 
12,209,507 





TotaL DEDUCTIONS 


FRoM Gross INCOME 13,174,739 —475,920 





Net INcoME $19,369,894  +$2,017,822 





SoUTHERN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
This company has. asked the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Tres Pinos branch extending 
from Hollister, Calif., to the end of the 
branch at Tres Pinos, 5.4 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Abandonment by 
the San Diego & Arizona Eastern—The 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a por- 
tion of its so-called Lakeside branch ex- 
tending from El Cajon, Calif., to the end 
of the line at or near Santee, 3.2 miles. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Annual Report.— 
The 1941 annual report for this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $160,369, as compared with a 
net income of $72,425 in 1940. Selected 
items from the income,account follow : 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Compared 
1941 with 1940 


285.71 
$2,937,785 


Average Mileage 
Operated 
RAILWAY OPERATING 


REVENUES +$348,372 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


512,939 


468,082 
992,920 


+72,307 


+70,287 
+99,711 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES : 
Operating ratio 


+251,103 


2,185,033 
74.38 —31 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


752,752 
216,472 


+97 ,269 
+46,232 





Railway operating 
income 

Equipment rents 

(net Dr.) 

Joint facility rents 
(net Dr.) : 5,747 4220 


536,280 451,037 


128,182 —40,918 





Net RAILWAY ‘ 
OPERATING INCOME 402,350 +91,73 
Other income 9,725 +1,35 


412,076 +93,090 


5 
5 





Gross INCOME 





Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


34,693 
205,073 





TotaL DEDUCTIONS 


FROM Gross INCOME 251,707 





Net Income (Transferred 


to profit and loss) $160,369 +$87,944 





Upper Merion & PriymMoutH.—Deficit 
Settlement.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed this 
company’s claim for a deficit settlement un- 
der section 204 of the Transportation Act 
of 1920, as amended January 7, 1941. The 
order dismissing the claim asserts that the 
company “concedes that it cannot furnish 
data and/or information which would en- 
able the commission to determine its status 
as a carrier engaged in general transporta- 
tion, nor what amount, if any, may be due 
under the Act, and therefore assents to a 
dismissal of its claim.” 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr.7 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative agg: i pooch 25.62 24.88 29.63 
Average price of 20 repre- 
: sentative railway bonds.. 67.53 66.68 64.60 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—$1.00, payable 
June 1 to holders of record April 30. , 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75¢, sem! 
annually, payable: October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 
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EXECUTIVES 


A. T. Mercier, president of the South- 
ern Pacific, has been elected also chairman 
of the board and the executive committee 
of the St. Louis Southwestern. 


E. T. F. Wohlenberg, general manager 
of the Oregon & Northwestern, has been 
elected vice-president and general manager, 
with headquarters as before at Hines, Ore. 


C. R. Zarfoss, industrial agent for 
the Western Maryland, has been appointed 
assistant to president, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., having supervision over 
the industrial department and such other 
duties as may be assigned to him. 


Samuel W. Lancaster, whose election 
as vice-president and general counsel of the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at Dal- 
las, Tex., was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 21, was born at Memphis, Tenn., 
on November 14, 1907, and was graduated 
in law from Washington & Lee University 
in 1929. After graduation, he engaged in 





Samuel W. Lancaster 


the general practice of law and in 1932 
entered railway service in the legal depart- 
ment of the Texas & Pacific as assistant 
commerce attorney, later being advanced 
to assistant general solicitor. In July, 1939, 
he was promoted to general attorney, which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


Charles E. Kane, whose promotion to 
executive assistant on the Illinois Central, 
with duties pertaining to the Illinois Cen- 
tral magazine and public relations and with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 4, was born at 
Maryville, Mo., on September 21, 1893, 
and had several years of training as a re- 
porter and editor on small-city dailies in 
Missouri. In 1915 he graduated from the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri and then remained there for two 
years as a teacher. In June, 1917, he went 
to France as a member of the University 
of Missouri unit of the American Field 
Service, spending nearly two years over- 
seas as a private in the French and Amer- 
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ican armies and receiving the croix de 
guerre for services incident to the German 
offensive at Soissons in May, 1918. After 
the war Mr. Kane handled printing and 
publicity at the University of Missouri as 
university publisher, alumni secretary and 





Charles E. Kane 


editor of the Missouri Alumnus. He came 
to Chicago in 1921 as assistant editor of 
the Illinois Central magazine and was pro- 
moted to editor in 1925, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


Peter J. Schardt, whose promotion to 
assistant vice-president of the Southern, in 
charge of mail and express traffic, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., was 
announced in the Railway Age of March 
28, was born at Saukville, Wis., on Octo- 
ber 7, 1878, and entered railway postal 
service as a clerk in 1900. In 1913 he was 
appointed chief clerk, railway mail service, 
at Chicago, becoming assistant superinten- 
dent in 1915 and superintendent in 1917. 
In 1918 Mr. Schardt was transferred to 
New York and from August, 1918, to No- 
vember, 1919, he was United States postal 
agent in France, in charge of A. E. F. 
postal service. On his return to this coun- 
try he continued as superintendent railway 
mail service at New York. Resigning 





Peter J. Schardt 


from government service, Mr. Schardt be- 
came . assistant to vice-president of the 
Southern at Washington, D. C., in April, 
1923, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 
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Robert Sumner Shapard, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Texas & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
whose retirement was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 21, was born at Mo- 
bile, Ala., on February 10, 1874, and grad- 
uated from the University of Texas in 
1896. He entered railway service on Au- 
gust 15, 1899, with the International-Great 
Northern at Palestine, Tex., as assistant 
attorney, later being avanced to assistant 
general attorney. In 1911, he went with 
the Texas & Pacific as assistant general 
attorney and during the period of Federal 
control of the railroads he served as gen- 
eral attorney of the Texas & Pacific; the 
Fort Worth Belt; the Weatherford, Min- 
eral Wells & Northwestern and the Gulf, 
Texas & Western (now part of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific). On March 
1, 1920, when the railroads were returned 
to private ownership, he continued as gen- 
eral attorney of the Texas & Pacific. In 
the latter part of 1925, he was appointed 
assistant general attorney, with headquar- 
ters as before at Dallas, and in the latter 





Robert Sumner Shapard 


part of 1933 he was advanced to general 
solicitor. Mr. Shapard was promoted to 
general counsel in 1939 and in 1941 he was 
elected vice-president and general counsel, 
which position he held until his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


John E. McCullough has been ap- 
pointed attorney on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


C. H. Mitchell has been appointed 
general claim agent for the Kansas City 
Southern-Louisiana & Arkansas _ system, 
with headquarters at Shreveport, La. 


J. R. Reichert has been appointed sec- 
retary, treasurer and auditor of the East 
St. Louis Junction Railroad, with head- 
quarters at National Stock Yards, IIl., 
succeeding S. V. Davis, deceased. 


Isaac W. Haun, whose retirement as 
chief claim agent of the Southern system 
at Washington, D. C., effective May 1, was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 28, 
was born on October 12, 1874, in Tennes- 
see. He entered railroad service in Janu- 
ary, 1890, with the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia (now part of the Southern 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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system), serving until 1905 as telegraph 
operator, station agent and train dispatch- 
er, respectively, at various points on the 
Knoxville division. Mr. Haun was ap- 
pointed claim agent in 1906 and assistant 
chief claim agent at Washington in 1914, 
being promoted to chief claim agent in 
1917, which position he held until his re- 
tirement. 


C. H. Maurice has been appointed 
auditor passenger accounts of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., succeeding J. J. Russell, who 
has retired after more than 53 years of 
service. G. J. Paris has been appointed 
assistant auditor passenger accounts at 
Detroit. 


Henley C. Booth, general attorney for 
the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral solicitor, a newly created position, with 
the same headquarters. James E. Lyons, 
commerce attorney at San Francisco, and 
C. O. Amonette, have been appointed 
general attorneys at San Fransciso. 


Herbert L. Guin, whose promotion to 
chief claim agent of the Southern system 
at Washington, D. C., effective May 1, 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
28, was born on December 31, 1887, at 


Herbert L. Guin 


Vernon, Ala., and received his LL.B. de- 
gree from the University of Alabama in 
1916. He entered railroad service on Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, as assistant law agent for 
the Alabama Great Southern (Southern 
system) at Birmingham, Ala., becoming 
law agent at Chattanooga, Tenn., in June, 
1915, and claim agent there in February, 
1917. After serving in the U. S. Army 
as second lieutenant from 1917 to 1919, he 
became claim agent for the Southern at 
Asheville, N. C., and in March, 1927, he 
was appointed assistant chief claim agent 
at Greensboro, N. C., which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


F. J. Hibbard has been appointed train- 
master on the Union Pacific at Nampa, 
Idaho. 


R. E. Hallawell, assistant superinten- 
dent on the Southern Pacific at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has been transferred to Los 
Angeles, Cal., succeeding B. W. Mitchell, 
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whose promotion to superintendent of the 
San Joaquin division, with headquarters at 
Bakersfield, Cal., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 4, and V. M. Petter- 
son, assistant manager of personnel, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent at 
Sacramento, relieving Mr. Hallawell. 


M. J. Byrnes, assistant to vice-president 
on the Northern Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed chief of personnel, with headquar- 
ters as before at St. Paul, Minn. 


R. F. Jeter, trainmaster of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Chicago Terminal, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, a change 
of title. 


Z. M. Morris has been appointed 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, a newly 
created position, with headquarters at Mo- 
bile, Ala. 


R. H. Graham, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Strasburg, Va., succeeding H. 
C. Mauney. 


Eric E. Wright, assistant general man- 
ager on the New York Central (Michigan 
Central) at Detroit, Mich., has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the vice-president, a 
newly created position, with headquarters 
at Chicago, and Frank McElroy, division 
superintendent at Jackson, Mich., has been 
advanced to assistant general manager at 
Detroit, succeeding Mr. Wright. R. F. 
DeForest, superintendent of freight trans- 
portation at Detroit, has been appointed di- 
vision superintendent at Jackson, relieving 
Mr. McElroy, and E. H. O’Keefe, chief 
clerk to the division superintendent at De- 
troit, has been promoted to superintendent 
of freight transportation at that point, re- 
placing Mr. DeForest. A photograph and 
biography of Mr. Wright were published 
in the Railway Age of February 14, fol- 
lowing his promotion to assistant general 
manager. 


Caleb R. Megee, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Open Top section of the Car Service Divi- 
sion. Mr. Megee will relieve W. J. Mc- 
Garry, manager of the Open Top Car Sec- 
tion, who is also manager of the Ore and 
Coal Exchange at Cleveland, of a great 
amount of detailed work in connection with 
movement of coal cars, gondolas and flat 
cars, throughout the country. A. G. War- 
ren, district manager for the Car Service 
Division at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
given a leave of absence to accept service 
as assistant director, Division of Traffic 
Movement, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, with headquarters at Washington. 
Henry A. Huckaba, district manager at 
Dallas, Tex., has been transferred to San 
Francisco, succeeding Mr. Warren. Rus- 
sell D. Rifenburgh, district manager at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been transferred to 
Dallas, to succeed Mr. Huckaba. John P. 
Dockter, secretary of the Ohio Valley 
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Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board, has 


been appointed district manager at Cin- “ 


cinnati, succeeding Mr. Rifenburgh. 


Carl Addison Taylor, assistant general 7 


superintendent of the Western General di- 
vision of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been 


Carl Addison Taylor 


promoted to general superintendent of that 
division, with headquarters at Huntington, 
W. Va. G. P. Gibbs, superintendent of 
the Clifton Forge division, has been ap- 


pointed assistant general superintendent of 


the Western General division at Hunting- 
ton. J. R. Cary, Jr., assistant superinten- 
dent of the Hinton division, at Hinton, 
W. Va., has been promoted to superinten- 
dent of the Clifton Forge division at Clif- 
ton Forge, Va. 

Mr. Taylor was born on June 15, 1891, 
at Kenton, Del. He was graduated from 
the University of Delaware in electrical 
engineering in 1912 and entered. railroad 
service in September, 1912, as a signal re- 
pairman with the Pennsylvania. In July, 
1913, he was appointed signal apprentice 
and from August, 1916, to July, 1917, he 
was employed as signal foreman at Al- 
toona, Pa., and assistant inspector of sig- 
nals in the office of the signal engineer at 


G. P. Gibbs 


Philadelphia, Pa. In July, 1917, Mr. Tay- 
lor was appointed assistant supervisor ol 
signals at Trenton, N. J., later being trans- 


ferred to Philadelphia. In August, 1921, 


Mr. Taylor was appointed assistant supef- 


Bes 


visor of telegraph and signals, relinquishing 


this position in March, 1924, to become 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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signal office engineer for the Chesapeake 


& Ohio. In August, 1925, he became as- 
sistant superintendent of signals, for the 
same road, serving in that position until 
September, 1927, when he became signal 
engineer. In April, 1928, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of telegraph and 
signals at Richmond, Va., and in April, 
1940, he became assistant general super- 
intendent at Huntington, W. Va., which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Gibbs was born on October 11, 1892, 
at Catlettsburg, Ky., and attended high 
school in that city, taking a special summer 
course in transportation at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. He entered railroad service on May 
30, 1909, as telegraph operator on the Ash- 
land and Big Sandy division of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Subsequently he served as 
telegraph operator and agent at various 
points on the Ashland division until 1912, 
when he became operator and clerk to the 
chief dispatcher at Ashland, Ky. In Octo- 
ber, 1917, he became joint agent for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio and the Adams & Southern 
Express Company at Elkhorn City, Ky. 
He was appointed yardmaster at Shelby, 
Ky., on January 1, 1919, and was trans- 
ferred to Paintsville, Ky., on May 1, 1920. 
On November 20, 1920, Mr. Gibbs was ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Big Sandy divi- 
sion, becoming trainmaster of the Handley 
Coal district of the Huntington division 
on December 20, 1926. On May 20, 1936, 
he was appointed assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at Hinton, W. Va., be- 
coming superintendent of the Clifton Forge 
division in June, 1940. 


Charles F. Donnatin has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Southern 
Pacific, Pacific lines, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., and W. B. Kirk- 
land has been promoted to general super- 
intendent of transportation at the same 
point, as reported in the Railway Age of 
April 2, page 727. 

Mr. Donnatin was. born at Oakland, Cal., 
on March 22, 1879, and entered railway 


Charles F. Donnatin 


service in 1892 as a clerk in the Southern 
Pacific stores department at Los Angeles, 
Cal. He later served consecutively in sta- 
tion service as telegraph operator, time- 
keeper, brakeman, switchman, conductor, 
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yardmaster, trainmaster and assistant su- 
perintendent of the Los Angeles division at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Donnatin was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the San Joaquin 
division, with headquarters at Bakersfield, 
Cal., in November, 1921, and three years 
later he was transferred to the Salt Lake 
division, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah. 
On January 1, 1931, he was transferred to 
the Los Angeles division, with headquar- 


W. B. Kirkland 


ters at Los Angeles, Cal., and on July 1, 
1939; he was promoted to assistant general 
manager with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, the position he held until his recent 
promotion. 

Mr. Kirkland was born at Quitman, 
Miss., on April 5, 1886, and entered rail- 
way service in 1902 with the Mobile & 
Ohio (now part of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio) and the New Orleans & North 
Eastern (now part of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana), going with 
the Southern Pacific a year later as an 
operator on the Tucson division. He was 
advanced to train dispatcher on the same 
division in October, 1906, being further 
advanced to chief train dispatcher four 
years later. In October, 1912, Mr. Kirk- 
land was promoted to chief train dispatcher 
of the Shasta division and four years later 
he was advanced to trainmaster, becoming 
assistant superintendent of the same divi- 
sion in October, 1918. From April, 1919, 
to March, 1920, Mr. Kirkland was on a 
leave of absence, during which time he 
served as a captain in the engineering 
corps of the United States Army. In the 
latter month he returned to the service of 
the Southern Pacific as a trainmaster on 
the Stockton division, being transferred to 
the Sacramento division a few months later. 
In November, 1924, he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Rio Grande 
division, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex., and in July, 1928, he was further ad- 
vanced to superintendent of the New Mex- 
ico division. When the New Mexico and 
Rio Grande divisions were consolidated in 
August, 1930, Mr. Kirkland was sent to 
San Francisco as a special representative 
on the staff of the general manager and 
in February, 1932, he was promoted to 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 
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TRAFFIC 


J. D. Heaby, Jr., passenger represen- 
tative for the Baltimore & Ohio at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been promoted to di- 
vision passenger agent at Cleveland, Ohio, 
succeeding L. F. Davis, resigned. 


J. J. Gleeson, commercial agent for the 
Louisville &.Nashville at St. Louis, Mo, 
has been promoted to industrial agent, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky., succeeding 
W. P. DerMott, who has entered military 
service. 


George H. Brown, Jr., district pas- 
senger agent for the Pennsylvania at Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed division 
passenger agent at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
W. G. Presley, district passenger agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been transferred to 
Dayton, succeeding Mr. Brown. 


L. E. Yarbrough, traffic representative 
for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at 
View, Tex., has been appointed general 
agent at Wichita Falls, Tex. Harvey R. 
Wright, assistant chief rate clerk in the 
general freight offices at Galveston, Tex,, 
has been promoted to the newly created 
position of assistant to the freight traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters. 


A. F. Haverkamp, industrial agent for 
the New York Central at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding W. G. 
Evans, who has entered military service. 
G. T. Sullivan, general agent, freight de- 
partment, at Terre Haute, Ind., has been 
appointed industrial agent at Cincinnati, 
relieving Mr. Haverkamp. 


James R. McClurken, whose promo- 
tion to general freight agent for the Kansas 
City Southern-Louisiana & Arkansas Lines, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 4, 
was born at Kansas City, Kan., on January 
19, 1888, and attended St. Johns College, 
Shreveport, La. He entered railway service 
in 1902 as an office boy in the local freight 
office of the K. C. S. at Shreveport, later 


James R. McClurken 


working a short while for the Southern 
Pacific and the Texas & Pacific at that 
point. In 1906 he went with the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Company (now part 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas), serving in 
various clerical positions until July, 1917, 
when he went with the K. C. S. as a solicit- 
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ing freight agent. Mr. McClurken returned 
to the L. & A. three months later as chief 
clerk to the traffic manager at Texarkana, 
Ark, later being advanced successively to 
assistant general freight agent and general 
freight agent. In 1926 he went with the 
Illinois Central as assistant general freight 
agent at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. McClurken 
left railroad service in 1933 to engage in 
motor transportation but returned two years 
later as general merchandise agent for the 
L. & A. and general freight agent for the 
L. & A. Transportation Company (motor 
transport subsidiary) at Shreveport. In 
1938 he was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent on the L. & A., and in 1939 
he was appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the combined K. C. S.-L. & A. 
system at St. Louis, which position he held 
until his recent promotion, effective April 1. 


L. W. Schaller, general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Attica & Southern, has 
been promoted to freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Attica, Ind., 
succeeding A. §. Dolch, who has been 
granted leave of absence to enter govern- 
ment service. William F. Rosenbaum, 
auditor of freight accounts, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent at 
Attica. 


D. J. Howe, district manager of the 
Norfolk & Western coal buureau at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to assistant to the 
coal traffic manager, a newly created posi- 
tion, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va. 
R. L. Hawkins, assistant manager coal 
department, at Roanoke, has been appointed 
district manager, coal bureau, with the 
same headquarters. L. J. Whitlock, dis- 
trict manager of the coal bureau at Detroit, 
Mich., has been transferred to Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Howe. F. L. Donaher, 
district manager of the coal bureau at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has been transferred 
to Detroit, relieving Mr. Whitlock and 
G. A. Morris, assistant district manager 
of the coal bureau at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been promoted to district manager of the 
coal bureau at Winston-Salem, replacing 
Mr. Donaher. L. O. Reiter, assistant 
district manager of the coal bureau at 
Winston-Salem, has been transferred to 
Cleveland, succeeding Mr. Morris. The 
positions of manager coal department and 
assistant manager coal department at 
Roanoke have been abolished. 


MECHANICAL 


W. J. Tapp, fuel supervisor of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western at Denver, 
Colo., has been promoted to superintendent 
of fuel conservation, a newly created posi- 
tion, with the same headquarters. 


H. W. Craig has been appointed super- 
visor of apprentices of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeed- 
ing L. A. Hartley, furloughed to accept 
a commission in the United States Army. 


G. W. Birk, assistant superintendent of 
the locomotive shops on the New York 
Central (Big Four) at Beech Grove, Ind., 
has been’ promoted to superintendent of 
those locomotive shops, succeeding F. 
Bauer, who retired from active service on 


pany, Ltd. 
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March 31. K. D. Read has been appoint- 


ed assistant superintendent of the locomo- 
tive shops, replacing Mr. Birk. 


SPECIAL 


Samuel A. Boyer has been appointed 
manager of public relations for the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with offices 
at Boston, Mass., New York, and New 
Haven, Conn., as reported in the Railway 
Age of March 28. Mr: Boyer was gradu- 
ated from the University of Kansas in 1923 
and from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration in 1925. He be- 
came affiliated with the banking business 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1930 he joined 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., where he first became identi- 
fied with publicity and advertising. Mr. 
Boyer became manager of publicity and 
advertising of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford in September, 1935. Promi- 
nently identified with the promotion of the 
New Haven’s “snow trains,” the first ever 
to be operated from New York, “camera- 


Samuel A. Boyer 


cycle,” “foldboat,” “husking bee” and other 
“hobby trains” both at New York and 
Boston, Mr. Boyer also has supervised the 
production of the railroad’s four motion 
pictures, the latest of which—“A Great 
Railroad at Work”—is scheduled for re- 
lease soon. The others were “This Is New 
England,” “New England—Yesterday and 
Today” and “Snow Trains of 1936.” 


Harry B. Robertson, whose promo- 
tion to editor of the Illinois Central maga- 
zine, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 4, 
was born in Minnesota and served his 
newspaper apprenticeship as a reporter for 
about three years on the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Journal. He then became city 
editor of the LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune, 
which he left at the end of three years to 
go to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where he was 
employed as chief clerk of the engineering 
department and later as chief clerk of the 
administration department of the Rio de 
Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power Com- 
For a little more than three 
years, Mr. Robertson was manager of the 
United Press Bureau in Brazil. He also 
represented the United Press for a short 
time in Lisbon, Portugal, but resigned to 
organize and publish Brazilian Business, a 
magazine sponsored by the American 
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Chamber of Commerce in Brazil. Later 
he became the Associated Press represen. 
tative in Brazil, resigning a little more than 
two years later to go to Europe. He spent 
six months in France, returning to the 
United States in 1924. From early in 1925 


Harry B. Robertson 


to late in 1927, he was on the editorial 
staff of the Black Diamond, a coal trade 
paper published in Chicago. Mr. Robert- 
son joined the Illinois Central magazine 
staff on November 15, 1927, as associate 
editor and became managing editor on Jan- 
uary 1, 1928, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. Mr. Robertson is a 
past president of the American Railway 
Magazine Editors Association. 


OBITUARY 


Frank C. Johnson, who retired in De- 
cember, 1936, as assistant general freight 
agent for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific at Memphis, Tenn., died in that city 
on April 2. Mr. Johnson was one of the 
founders of the Memphis Traffic Club. 


S. D. Warriner, chairman of the board 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., died 
on April 3 at his home in Philadelphia, Pa., 
at the age of 75. Mr. Warriner was gradu- 
ated from Amherst College and Lehigh 
University, and began his engineering 
career in the mining business. Soon there- 
after he entered the anthracite industry and 
was prominent in its affairs—including its 
transportation subsidiaries—throughout the 
remainder of his life. 


H. H. Field, special counsel of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died sud- 
denly at his home in that city on April 2 
Mr. Field was born at Leverett, Mass., on 
May 17, 1857, and attended Wilbraham 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., being admit- 
ted to the bar at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1879. 
He entered railway service in 1880 as an 
attorney for the Milwaukee at Milwaukee 
and in 1886 was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral solicitor. In 1905 he was advanced to 
general counsel, with headquarters at Seat- 
tle. Wash. Mr. Field was further pro 
moted in 1912 to general solicitor, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and in 1922 he 
was appointed general counsel. In 1931 he 
was appointed special counsel, which post- 
tion he held until his death. 
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Saponifiable cutting oils accumulate in the boiler water 
surface and cannot be blown off by the conventional meth- 
ods, at the bottom of the boiler. But in locomotives equipped 
with the Foam-Collapsing Blowoff System, these oils become 
highly concentrated in the trough and are easily blown off 
without excessive loss of water or steam. 

New locomotives or locomotives which have undergone 
extensive repairs, when equipped with this system, can be 
placed in regular service without “break-in” runs. That's 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CORP. 


DEPT. T, 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


». .. on Locomotives equipped with Foam-Collapsing Trough 
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important these days when heavy demands are made upon 
motive power. 


A record never accomplished before 


The first Big Boy was operated at full capacity with maxi- 
mum load on its initial run. The specially designed Foam- 
Collapsing System, which is standard equipment on all of 
these new type locomotives, made this possible. Write for 
complete engineering data. 
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TRAINS, TRACKS AND TRAVEL 


By T. W. VAN METRE 
Professor of Transportation, Columbia University 


While originally written for 
boys this book has evolved 
through frequent revisions into 
one that contains enough de- 
tailed information to be of in- 
terest to the general reader. 
Railroad fans, engine picture 
collectors and others for whom 
the lure of railroading remains 
as a pleasant memory of youth, 
find in it the spirit of the rails. 


The Fifth Edition contains a 
new chapter on the New York 
Central’s Twentieth Century 
Limited and the Pennsyl- 
vania’s all-Pullman streamlined 
Broadway Limited. Six new 








Diesel light-weight trains are shown in full color, as is 
also one of the new streamlined steam locomotives. Most 
of the famous trains and historic locomotives that were 
displayed at the New York World’s Fair are pictured. 

test improvements in the science of railroad such as 
high-speed signals and centralized traffic control are 
gtaphically described. 


Sth. 342 pages, 296 illus., 8 in color, 634 x 9%, 
semi-library binding, $3.50 


Sent on Ten Days’ Approval 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street _ New York, N. Y. 





The careful investor judges a 
security by the history of its 


KERITE 


in three-quarters of a century of continuous 
production, has established a record of per- 
formance that is unequalled in the history. 
of insulated wires and cables. 


Kerite is a seasoned security. 
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